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Ar this dead time, when everybody is 
making a tour somewhere, an idle remem- 
| brance of an idle incident, in an old tour, 
may not be out of season. 

About fourteen years ago, a wedding tour 
| which had been rather brilliantly inaugurated 
with four greys, two postilions in bright blue 
jackets, and the usual accompaniment of 
white satin favours, terminated in a manner 
which, considering the difference of style, 
might almost be called ignominious. We 
had taken Amiens on our way home from 
Paris, and had proceeded thence to Abbe- 
ville, where, having passed the night, and 
soon exhausted the wonders of the town on 
the following morning, we began to look 
about us for the means of reaching Boulogne. 
To wait until midnight for the Diligence from 
Paris, on the chance of obtaining two places, 
was out of the question, and, in all proba- 
bility, would have answered no purpose, as 
it was generally booked full all the way 
through. To post was not desirable with 
finances somewhat exhausted—such things 
will happen on wedding tours when Paris 
is included in them—and there remained 
only the option of proceeding by whatever 
cheap conveyance we might manage to pick 
up. 
"omuns on inquiry that we should be cer- 


tain to find some conveyance, we set out on a| the hand when calle 
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Only a little quarter of an hour ago, he was 
sitting on that chair!” 

If Monsieur Jerome had occupied the 
chair unexpectedly, like Banquo’s ghost, I 
could have understood his wife’s cause for 
wonderment ; but as he was the master of 
the house, it seemed only a natural thing that 
he should sit down in it; equally natural 
that he should no longer be there if he felt a 
desire to go out. 

The friend in the blouse suggested the 
possibility of unearthing Monsieur Jerome 
at a neighbouring house of entertainment, 
known as the Good Sportsman. 

It was very singular that idea had never 
come into her head. Yes, it was possible! 
Would monsieur and madame object to wait 
one single instant, while her husband was 
sent for? Monsieur Pierre, that was the 
gentleman in the blouse, would run and call 
him. He was an old friend. 

Monsieur Pierre, with an eye perhaps to 
the future, in which there loomed a petit 
verre, was allalacrity. He merely requested 
me to be calm, and straightway disappeared. 

In the mean time monsieur and madame 
would take seats, such as they were. It was 
a poor place, that was not a difficult thing to 
see, but what would you have? One must 
live where one could; rents were high ; and 
tuose people (meaning the landlord) never 
waited for their money, it must be ready in 
for. She had three 


voyage of discovery, trying the market-place | children—the eldest a girl, who would soon 
first, then the little square in front of the old| be old enough to do something for herself— 
church of St. Wolfram, then certain Remises | she was now at school, but was next month to 
which promised much but performed nothing, | take her first sacrament ; the other two, both 
till with our patience nearly exhausted we| boys, had lately had the measles, and were 
were informed at last, that one Monsieur | staying, for the sake of change of air, at their 
Jerome, if he could be found, was the man grandmother’s, near the sea; it was said that 
for our purpose : he being the proprietor of a | sea-air was gee for children 

vehicle with which he traversed the country! The family history was cut short by a 
in all directions. ; clattering of sabots in the lane, and, at the 

‘The person who gave us this information, | sound, Madame Jerome rushed out, without 
an idler in a blouse and cotton nightcap, | relinquishing either knife or carrot, and cried 
added to his civility by conducting us down| out at the top of her voice, for her husband 
a very narrow, dirty lane to the residence of | to make haste. A gentleman and lady desired 
Monsieur Jerome, who—of course—was not} to speak to him, Already a whole hour had 
at home. they been waiting! 

“But it’s very extraordinary,” said his| This hyperbolical declaration had scarcely 
wife, desisting for a moment from her occu-| been uttered, before Monsieur Jerome stood 
| pation of scraping and cutting up carrots for on his own threshold, ; 

“her pot au feu. “Butit’s very extraordinary.| Like the friend who seemed familiar with 
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his noon-tide haunt, he, too, was attired in 
blouse and nightcap. He doffed the latter 
as he entered the cottage, and, addressing 
himself to me, inquired what there was for 
my service : that is to say, what did I happen 
to require ? 

This was soon told. I had heard from his 
friend, Monsieur Pierre—who, at this allusion 
stepped in and pulled off his nightcap also— 
that he, Monsieur Jerome, was the proprietor 
of a cabriolet de louage, or carriage of some 
kind, and that I wished to hire the same to 
go from Abbeville to Boulogne. 

Yes, monsieur was perfectly right ; he had, 
indeed, a famous carriage ; they were wrong 
who called it a cabriolet—it was far more 
convenient, much more roomy, infinitely more 
solid. Certainly that carriage was at the 
disposition of monsieur and madame— 
madame was to be of the journey also? 
Good !—and the baggage. As for that, the 
carriage could take any quantity—without 
doubt—but 

Here Monsieur Jerome paused, and was 
constrained to admit that a difficulty existed. | 
Of the three horses he possessed, two 
were already on distant journeys, and the 
third—the unfortunate beast—was dead lame. 
Nothing in the whole course of his life had 
ever put him out somuch before. It was for 


the purpose of speaking to the veterinary 
surgeon on the subject of that horse’s lame- 
ness—there was no other motive—that he 
had just run over to the Good Sportsman. 


What was to be done ? 

Monsieur Pierre, who seemed to be a sort 
of good genius to the Jerome family, threw 
in a second suggestion. Might not his friend 
contrive to borrow a horse? There was 
Poirot the miller; he had one that was 
superb, an animal unacquainted with fatigue; 
that horse, if it could be obtained, would 
remove all cause of anxiety. 

Monsieur Jerome admitted that the quali- 
ties of the horse in question were such as 
Monsieur Pierre had described. He had 
himself been thinking of another noble 
quadruped—the mare belonging to Madame 
Morel, the marchande de bois ; but, perhaps, 
the miller’s horse would be the better one— 
at all events, it was closer at hand. In any 
case, monsieur and madame might rest con- 
tented a horse should be found ; in less than 
half an hour he would present himself with 
his equipage at the door of monsieur’s hotel. 

The next question was, the price to be paid 
for the hire of Monsieur Jerome’s convey- 
ance. After a little haggling—based on the 
part of Monsieur Jerome upon the usual 
grounds, exaggerated distance, mountains, and 
so forth—the terms were settled, including a 
pour-boire for skilful driving, yet to be 
demonstrated—and an agreement was made, 
it being now eleven in the forenoon, that we 


should be safely deposited in Boulogne before | 


the clock struck ten that night. 
On the faith of these assurances we hurried | 
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back to the hotel, a little flustered by the 
apprehension of not being quite ready, paid 
our bill, had the luggage brought dowa into, 
the courtyard, and waited for Monsieur 
Jerome’s arrival. There was no need to have 
been in a hurry, for the promised half-hour 
went by, and another was added to it, with- 
out the slightest indication of his appearance, 
We began to be impatient, sent out twice to the 
market-place to see if the carriage was coming, 
discussed the probabilities of the case with an 
unoccupied waiter who, when he had heard 
my story, gave it as his opinion that Monsieur 
Jerome would not come at all, and was in the 
act of recommending a heavy berline that 
stood in a corner which, with post-horses—— 

He, too, was cut short by a noise: a noise 
of excessive rumbling, mingled with urgent 
vociferation, and presently a vehicle entered 
the court-yard, which proved to be the one I 
expected ; MonsicurJerome driving, Monsieur 
Pierre by his side, and both gesticulating 
with much vehemence. 

When I make use of the word expected, I 
do not exactly state a fact. To say the 
trath, the carriage of Monsieur Jerome was 
not of the kind which I had pictured to my- 
self, neither was the animal that drew it, 
With respect to the former, on one or two 
points Monsieur Jerome was certainly right. 
it was infinitely more solid than any cabriolet 
that ever was built ; more roomy, too, there 
could be no doubt of it; the fact of its being 
more convenient remained to be seen. There 
are some things which command respect on 
the score of antiquity, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether a travelling-carriage _be- 
longs to that category. If so, Monsieur 
Jerome’s conveyance put in a strong claim 
for veneration. Its age was proclaimed by 
its creaks and blurs and patches ; its wrinkled 
hood was stony white with dust; its heavy 
wheels and faded body were clogged and 
smeared with mire. No English word can 
clearly describe its form, so a French one 
must suffice—I can call it nothing but a 
veritable coucou. As to the horse, I might 
name fifty things which it was not, leaving 
it to be inferred, from accumulated negatives, 
what it really was. One saw at a glance, for 
instance, that it was not a splendid, scarcely 
a high, stepper ; its action was neither grand 
nor superior ; it did not appear fast ; I should 
have declined t> warrant it sound ; easy to 
drive seemed riore than doubtful ; quiet in 
harness—well, that was just possible. Of its 
antecedents I was left in ignorance, as Mon- 
sieur Jerome refrained from stating whether 
his horse came out of the mill or the wood- 


cart. Enough for him to crack his whip and | 


exclaim ? 


“Voila, monsieur !” with an air of intense | 


satisfaction. 


That satisfaction was not shared by the 


partner of my journey and bosom. She 


| regarded Monsieur Jerome’s turn-out with 


look of so much astonishment and dismay 
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that, if [had given her time to express either, | with a little more emphasis than he might, 
he never would have had the honour of being | under other circumstances, have done, Mon- 
her charioteer. So I anticipated whatever sieur Jerome set the coucou in motion, 
she intended to say by observing that there | Monsieur Pierre’s eviction had not, however, 
was no help for it, as we must go to Bou-| caused Monsieur Pierre to lose his temper ; for 
logne that night, and I ordered the men to’ as the vehicle twirled round at the gateway I 
stow away the baggage. That readiness to, caught a glimpse of him, nightcap in hand, 
submit to almost any inconvenience rather | grinning a very polite adieu. The waiter, 
than make a fuss, that willingness to meet) the porter, and several others in the court- 
difficulties more than half-way, that cheer-| yard, were grinning. 

fulness of disposition which makes every ill} For the first mile or two, the horse went 
fall lightly—all of which have since been|at a lazy jog-trot; my wife and I talked 
tested on many a long day’s journey, in many a| laughingly about this new mode of travelling, 
trying hour—were manifested on this occa-| but Monsieur Jerome preserved a strict, if 
sion; not a word of remonstrance was} nota sullen, silence. As, however, it is not 
uttered, and when Monsieur Jerome an-|in a Frenchman’s nature to refrain from 
nounced that his arrangements were com- talking, if he have anybody to speak to, he 
plete, my companion smiled assent to his; took advantage of the first incline that 
proposition that we should ascend, as readily | caused his animal to walk—it was a gradient 
as if he had invited us to take our seats in a| against the collar, of one foot, perhaps, in a 
triumphal car. |thousand—and turned round with the 

But before we climbed into the coucou—| evident resolve to make himself agreeable. 

such, literally, was the process—I reminded| Monsieur Jerome was a gaunt-looking man 
Monsieur Jerome that he was an hour later with large whiskers and a big voice; and but 
than the time he had appointed, and that I| for a certain unsteadiness in his eye, might 
expected he would fulfil his promise as to| have passed for one of the fiercest fellows 


the period of our arrival at Boulogne. 


“Have no fear,” he replied (the French- | 


man’s stereotyped answer). “With such a 
horse” —pointing to it—“distance is nothing.” 

The waiter who had recommended the 
berline, smiled and shrugged his shoulders as 
he held a chair for madame to step on, to 
reach her place in the carriage. I affected not 


to notice his gesture, and, after bestowing a| 


franc upon Monsieur Pierre for the trouble he 
had taken, followed my wife into the depths of 
the coucou. Monsieur Jerome then resumed 
his place in front, and, much to my surprise, 
the light was suddenly obscured by Monsieur 
Pierre seating himself beside him. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed, touching Monsieur 
Jerome on the shoulder, as he was giving 
the reins a preliminary shake. “ What does 
this person want here ?” 

“Ah!” returned Monsieur Jerome, with 
a familiar nod, “he is my friend—he means 
to accompany us.” 

This arrangement was rather too cool, 
and I immediately upset it. 

“Your friend,” said I, “may travel with 
you, but not with us, Tell him to get down.” 

Monsieur Jerome stared, 

“Tt will make no difference to the horse,” 
he observed. 

“But it makes a considerable difference,” 
I retorted, “to me.” 

“He is only going to see his aunt, about 
two leagues off,” persisted Monsieur Jerome. 

“Let him pay her a visit on foot,” I re- 
plied.” “Listen, Monsieur Jerome! Either 
your friend gets out, or we do, Choose 
between us!” 

This was an alternative for which he was 
not prepared ; he muttered something, gave 
his companion a dig with his elbow, the space 

in front was cleared, and laving on his beast 


| that ever flourished a whip. 

“Eh bien, monsieur !” he began, “have I 

|not kept my word ?” 

| It was, 1 thought, rather early in the day 
to put this question, so I asked him in what 
respect. 

| ®Dam’!” he replied. “ Monsieur perceives 

| what an excellent jument (mare) I have pro- 

cured.” 

| “T have no objection to make to her, as 
yet,” I answered ; “only I should say she is 

| rather fond of walking.” 

“ Monsieur would not gallop up the hills ?” 
was the somewhat reproachful exclamation 
of Monsieur Jerome. 

“You don’t, I hope, call this a hill?” I 
rejoined, 

“It is true there are others more difficult, 
which we shall come to by-and-by, but you 
see I am careful of her at first—I husband 
her strength. Hi! forward, la Maligne! 

| we are no longer in the mill. Hi! hi!” 

At this hint la Maligne jogged on again, 
and Monsieur Jerome remarked triumph- 

| antly : 

“See there, monsieur ! 
doing all things !” 

It might be so; but it was quite clear that 
of the two things in question, la Maligne 
preferred walking to trotting. 

Monsieur Jerome having, as he supposed, 
| sufficiently established the reputation of his 

borrowed beast, now changed the subject. 

“ Apparently, from his desire to get to 
Boulogne, monsieur is English? And 
madame 4” 

“ English also.” 

“And yet monsieur and madame both 
'speak French as I do. That is singular! 
‘for although I have been many times to 
: Boulogne. I do not at all speak English.” 


She is capable of 
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This fact was less surprising to me|the affair I am going to speak of arose, 
than it appeared to Monsieur Jerome ; but, | Georgette and I had already danced together 
without commenting on his presumed in-| three times, and she had promised me her 
capacity to acquire a language, of which, in| hand again. In the mean while, reposin 


all likelihood, he had never heard more than 

half a dozen words, I asked him if his occu- 

= as a voiturier often took him to 
ulogne. 

Yes; it happened now and then. Twice 
or three times, perhaps, within the year. 
But he had once stayed there some time. Ah! 
an event happened there which he should 
never forget! Monsieur probably knew the 
large barrack in the lower town, not far from 
the port? Well; once he was laid up there, 
in the military hospital, with wounds, for 
three months. 

“You have seen service, then?” I re- 
marked. 

“Dam’! Yes. In Algeria, with General 
Bugeaud. Hi! La Maligne! Keep straight 
on! But those wounds were not inflicted 
by the Arabs. They were obtained in a 
different sort of warfare—yes, “faith !” 

If Monsieur Jerome desired to excite our 
curiosity, he succeeded. He saw that he had 
done so; and, taking for granted that we 
wished to know all about it, he began his 
story, which I shall repeat without the occa- 
sional interruptions that took place while he 
told it. 

“Tn the first place,” he said, “I possess one 
great fault. I have too much courage. It 
very often gets me into trouble. When the 
blood mounts to my eyes, I hesitate not to 
attack an army! A thousand enemies are 
to me—nothing ! not the shake of that whip. 
Well, then. Six years ago I was quartered at 
Boulogne, in the Thirty-seventh of the Line— 
a regiment well enough known. I was, with- 
out flattering myself, the best swordsman in 
the garrison. Had I chosen to teach fencing, 
my pupils would have been without number. 
On that account, and for my moral character, 
I was respected. The colonel, when he re- 
buked the men, would say, ‘Take example 
by Jerome Premier’ (there was another 
Jerome in the regiment, a person of no 
account), ‘he is a pattern!’ Consequently, I 
was a mark for envy. More than one would 
have liked a quarrel with me, had he dared 
to encourage the idea. Well! What a man 
has not the hardihood to imagine of his own 
accord, is, you see, sometimes forced upon 
him by circumstances—above all, when one 
has to do with the fair sex. If I was respected 
and feared by my comrades, those were not 
alone the sources of my pride. I had other 
successes: madame will permit me the ex- 
pa ! There was a charming young girl, 

ner name was Georgette—such a figure! 


from exertion, I offered her a bottle of Bidre 
de Mars in an alcove. That was a simple 
politeness. Having poured out to her ho- 
nour, I naturally proposed a toast, and 
while she sipped from her glass I smoked a 
cigar. In fine, we enjoyed a supreme happi- 
ness. It was not to last long. Apart from 
where we sat, stood a knot of men belonging 
to the Thirty-seventh. They threw at me 
glances of fury—I had robbed them in turn 
of Georgette. That was their grievance, 
Slowly they approached, in a body, towards 
the alcove ; the foremost amongst them, a 
sergeant in the regiment, a man of gigantic 
stature. ‘Will mam’sell’ dance?’ he said, 
addressing Georgette ; ‘I claim her hand for 
the next set.’ Before she could reply I ob- 
served, ‘ You are too soon, sergeant, mam’sell’ 
|is engaged’ ‘And to whom, then ?’ he asked, 
frowning like a drum-major at the head of a 
battalion ; ‘I see none here better than myself” 
‘To me, sergeant,’ I replied, with an admirable 
calmness ; ‘ I am the better man on this occa- 
sion.’ ‘You!’ exclaimed the sergeant—his 
name was Bousingot—‘a pleasant fellow this!’ 
I felt my blood heating, but yet appeared cool. 
‘Permit me to cause you to observe, Sergeant 
Bousingot,’ I said, ‘that you interrupt a con- 
versation which you were not invited to join.’ 
Still polite, you see, monsieur. ‘I require no 
invitation, he replied, rudely, ‘Mam’sell’ 
Georgette is my acquaintance no less than 
yours!’ ‘The laws of society, sergeant, I 
remarked, ‘are then unknown to you!’ His 
face became redder than the beet-root you 
see in yonder field. He uttered an expression 
which I dare not repeat before madame. 
That provoked me. I reminded him that his 
manners were those of a cabaretier. His in- 
solence then passed all bounds. He conceived 
to himself the idea of striking the cigar from 
my mouth, but I arrested his hand in time 
—he did not dishonour me before a lady. 
‘ Enough, sergeant,’ I said, ‘this has become 
'a question for Mam’sell’ Jacqueline. You 
understand, monsieur; that is our term for 
ja sabre. ‘When I have had the honour to 
dance once more with Mam’sell’ Georgette,’ 
I continued, in an under tone, ‘I am at your 
disposition.” He withdrew, scowling, to join 
his companions, with each of whom I foresaw 
an affair. I conducted Mam’sell’ Georgette 
from the alcove, the beer being now finished, 
and we returned to the dance, I never 
danced better. ‘You will not quarrel 
on my account?’ said Georgette, ready to 
ery. ‘Do not dream of it,’ I answered. 
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such a face! How she danced! with me, too,| This I was obliged to say. One does not 
more than with any one elae—no matter for| speak the truth in such matters to women. 





the reason. More cause forenvy. Monsieur} Pardon, madame! Monsieur will readily con- 
has heard of the ducasses—the country fétes—| ceive what followed. In half-an-hour from 
near Boulogne? It was at one of these, on| that, time I was engaged in single combat | 
| the festival of the Assumption, out of which! with Sergeant Bousingot. We fought on the 
{ 
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seashore. That affair was speedily decided.| “And when do you think we shall reach 
He fell, pierced through the sword-arm, | Montreuil?” 
while I remain untouched. Mynextantago-} “0, before six, without doubt, unless any- 
nist was Corporal Bossonville, an old African, | thing happens.” 
This second combat was long and bloody : | “How much is a kilo?” asked my wife. 
severe wounds were given on both sides; at | I told her about three-fifths of a mile. She 
last I was the victor. Heedless of my!then began to count on her fingers, first 
injuries I then engaged a third—this was! three, then five, but it was plain she could 
Crugy, a voltigeur, like myself. Our weapons | make nothing of it, for she shut up her hand 
were both broken: we each lay for dead on|in despair. ‘“ Whatever they are,” she ex- 
the sands, falling at the same moment. I}claimed, “I am sure we shall never get 
refrain from shocking madame with the par-| there !” 
ticulars. When I regained mysenses,I found} Monsieur Jerome did not understand her 
myself lying on a bed in the military hospital, | words, but appeared to catch her meaning. 
where also were my three foes. Now, how-| “ Betranquil, madame,” he said, “we shall 
ever, we were all friends again, for blood! arrive very soon.” 
washes away enmity. At the end of three! We entered Nouvion, a hamlet of six or 
months, not before, as I had the honour to| seven houses,—one of them a cabaret, with 
observe, I cast aside my crutches and took | the withered branch of a fir-tree, rusty red, 
my place on the right of my company. That, over an inscription which told of the travellers’ 
day was a holiday in the regiment.” repose. Monsieur Jerome looked wistfully at 
“And Mam’sell’ Georgette?” I asked.|the branch, but resisted the temptation ; 
“T suppose she is now the present Madame ' that is to say, he drove past; but his resolu- 
Jerome ! ” tion lasted only ten seconds. A few yards 
“Ah, ah! La Maligne, keep up there!” )further, he pulled up, reminding himself 
shouted Monsieur Jerome, giving the mare | aloud that he had a message to deliver to the 
asharp cut over the withers. | proprietor of that cabaret. It must have 
I repeated my question. been almost as long as a president’s message, 
“No,” replied Monsieur Jerome, looking a} for it was a good quarter of an hour before 
little confused. “Mam’sell’ Georgette died) he came back. He then made a show of 
of a fever, brought on by anxiety on my} great bustle, cracked his whip, shouted at 
account, while I was in the hospital. That} La Maligne, and expended much breath, im- 
catastrophe decided me to renounce a military | pregnated with brandy of not the very best 
life: moreover, my period of service had ex-| quality. As soon as he got on his seat, he 
pired. Hi! hi! La Maligne, forward !” | began to talk again, with the intention, appa- 
He jumped down at these words and walked | rently, of relating some more adventures, but 
in the road beside his mare, leaving us to dis-' he roared so loud (some Frenchmen do roar 
cuss the narrative which we had just heard. | tremendously) that my wife begged me to 
“What dreadful people these Frenchmen desire him to be quiet, for his voice “ went 
are for fighting !” said my wife. | through her head.” Monsieur Jerome inter- 
“Very dreadful!” I answered. |preted this request as an interdiction on 
She noticed the tone in which I spoke, | speech only, and forthwith broke out into 
“You don’t believe him?” she asked. | song, indulging us with the somewhat mono- 
“Not a bit,” I replied. “From what his| tonous history of Cadet Rousselle and his 
wife said this morning, their daughter must | three ruined houses in which the swallows 
be thirteen at least, and this wonderful | built their nests. That song, with a few in- 
cutting and slashing occurred, according to, termissions, during which la Maligne was the 
his account, only six years ago, before he was| object of Monsieur Jerome’s attention, lasted 
married. It is not, however, a bad story to} until we got to Bernay. I lookedat my watch 
tell: it helps one over the ground.” |and fonnd that it was nearly five o’clock. 
“Not very much, I imagine ; for we seem} Twelve miles in four hours, and only a quarter 
to me to get on very slowly. How shocking! of the distance done! Small chance, thought 
it is that people should be such story-tellers ! | I, of our getting to Boulogne to-night! And I 
Ihave taken quite a dislike to that man. I| called myself a fool for supposing such a 
hope to gracious he won’t upset us,” thing possible. I, however, kept my own 
“That is my least fear, for as you say, we| counsel for the present, assisted my wife to 
don’t travel over fast. Halloa! Jerome!) descend from the coucou, walked with her 
Get up again, and drive on. We shall be all} into the stable-yard, and listened to a long 
night on the road! ” account of the performances of the numerous 
“Ah, pardon,” was his reply. “We are} pigeons which, at that time, used to bring the 
now within sight of Nouvion. We have}Stock Exchange expresses from London, on 
already accomplished thirteen kilos, and I| their way to Paris; then we strolled to a 
do not yet intend to bait my horse. At| slight eminence near the high road, in the 
Bernay, seven kilos further, she must/ hope of getting a distant view of the field of 
have something, and then there remain only| Crecy. Some twenty minutes or so were 
twenty-three kilos to Montreuil, where mon-| spent in these occupations, and if we had con- 
| sieur intends, I suppose, to dine ?” sumed twenty more, Monsieur Jerome would 
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still have been as far from ready to proceed 
as when we returned we found him. 

La Maligne, he said, could not eat her 

rovender anywhere but in the stable, and 

d been taken out of the shafts for that pur- 
pose. It was a work of time to restore her} 
to that position, and truss her up for farther) 
exertion. 

There were cravings of appetite, also, on the 
part of Monsieur Jerome, which could not be 
disregarded. In short, a whole hour was frit- 
tered away before we resumed our journey. 

It was now six o’clock. We might as weil 
have dined, but neither of us was in the| 
humour to do so, though it would have been 
better to have accepted the landlady’s obliging | 
invitation. 

“We shall get on famously now!” was 
Monsieur Jerome’s encouraging exclamation, | 
as he drove out of Bernay. And so we did,— 
for nearly half a kilo. Then came a hill,—a| 
mountain I should say,—up which it was im- 
possible, as Monsieur Jerome said, for the) 
stoutest horse to trot. La Maligne never| 
tried ; but zigzagged leisurely till she gained 
the summit, where she thought it prudent to} 
rest, before she exerted herself further. At 
the season of the year when this journey was 
undertaken, day and night were nearly of an 
equal length, and half an hour after we left 
Bernay it got dark. Monsieur Jerome’s 
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desire for conversation had returned, but 
whether he remembered my wife’s objection 


to the loudness of his voice, or subdued it on | 
account of a change of feeling within himselt, | 
I cannot exactly say. Certain it is, that his'| 
tone was pitched several notes lower ; indeed | 
he might be said to be at a much lower pitch 

altogether, for scarcely a subject arose about 

which he did not betray some apprehension. 

If I could have supposed such a thing of the 

man who had too much courage, 1 should | 
have said that Monsieur Jerome was afraid 

of being in the dark. He excused La Maligne | 
for not going at her best pace—whatever that 

‘Wwas—on account of the ruts, the stones, the 

general condition of the road. He invited 

me, from time to time, to look out, and see if 
anything was following or approaching,—on 

the ground that, possibly, my eyes were better 

than his. When I informed him that I was 

extremely short-sighted, and could hardly 

see beyond his horse’s ears, he gave way to 

open lamentation. 

The malle-poste, he said, or some other 
furiously driven carriage, might come tearing | 
along and be down upon us before we knew | 
where we were ; in fact, there was no saying | 
what might not happen, and really, unless | 
monsieur was particularly anxious to get on, 
he thought it would be better for us to turn | 
back at once, and put up for the night at 
Bernay. He would undertake to say that no 
time should be lost by this arrangement. 

Overlooking for the moment the cool im- 
a of the proposition, I simply desired 

to get on as fast he could, and if he hadi 
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any doubts as to the safety of the road, to 


keep them to himself; for, although they did 
not affect me, they might make the lady an- 
comfortable. Finding me inflexible on the 
subject of retracing our steps, he made a 
virtue of necessity, insulted La Maligne by 
heaping upon her as many terms of oppro- 
brium as he could think of, and accompanied 
those insults by a practical application of his 
whip in a manner that must have been any- 
thing but pleasant to the unhappy animal, | 
This mode of proceeding had the effect of | 
keeping up his spirits until we reached | 
Nampont, nine kilos further. Luckily 
there was no possible excuse for stopping at 
this village, immortalised, as we all remem- | 
ber, by Sterne’s Dead Ass ; so we pushed on | 
for Montreuil, evidently our resting-place for 
the night. To ourselves it was the most 
hopeful part of the journey, as every moment 
brought us nearer to our long-delayed dinner, | 
but that was not the case with Monsieur ‘| 
Jerome. He had become the prey of far | 
worse apprehensions than the chance of being 
run down in the dark, and did not hesitate to 
communicate them to me when, having 
wrapped up my wife in a large cloak, and 
disposed her for a nap in the recesses of the 
coucou, I took a seat in front by his side. I 
believe I provoked the disclosure of his 
thoughts, by asking him casually if there 
were many wolves in that part of the coun- 
try. He replied that in winter they abounded, 
particularly in a certain large wood called 
the Bois Jean, which we should shortly come 
to; but that he did not care for wolves, as 
they only showed themselves in the depths of 
winter, and luckily that season was gone by, 
though he admitted, and, as it seemed to me, 
in no very assured tone, that “those beasts 
were very fond of horse-flesh, and might be 
tempted by it at any time.” He made a 
pause after this dark allusion to the possible 
fate of La Maligne, but presently added ; 

“After all, one might keep them off, 
perhaps, with one’s whip, or frighten them 
away by shouting ; but there are other cus- 
tomers on this part of the road, sometimes, 
not so easily got rid of.” 

I asked him what kind of customers he 
meant ? Not robbers, surely ? 

In a voice scarcely above a whisper, he 
begged me to speak lower. That, in effect, 
was it. There had been terrible doings in 
that neighbourhood. At Verton, about half 
a league off the high road on the left hand 
side—we could see the place easily in the 
day-time; he wished he saw it now—the 
chateau had been broken into, the year before, 
by a ferocious band, who, it was known, or 
suspected, still haunted thereabouts. He 
had heard that a garde champétre had once 
been murdered in the hollow there at l’Epine, 
which, thank God! we had just passed. He 
should not care a straw for a dozen robbers 
at a time, if he could only see them, but 
when they came upon you unawares—— 
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“Good night !” cried a voice close to Mon-' 
sieur Jerome’s ear, before he could conclude 
the sentence. He dropped both reins and 
whip, and nearly fell backward into the, 
coucou. It was a mounted gendarme on his 
way towards Bernay, whose approach had 
been concealed by the darkness. I returned 
the man’s salutation—fear had completely 
taken away all power of speech from Mon- 
sieur Jerome—and he rode on. La Maligne 
had taken advantage of the loose rein to stop. 
I told Monsieur Jerome to get down and 
pick up his whip, but he did not offer to 
stir. At last he whispered, “One of those 
fellows !” 

IT explained who it was, having been quite 
near enough to see. 

“Ah, why did not monsieur tell him that 
before 2? So it was one of the lepins ferrés” 
(a popular name for the gendarmes). “Yes, 
he would soon pick up his whip. What a) 
pity the fellow was going the other way! He} 
would, after all, have been some company. | 
Besides, they were always armed.” 

Monsieur Jerome speedily recovered his} 





property, and again we moved on. I could| 
perceive through the indistinctness of the 
night that we were skirting a wood; 
doubtless, the terrible Bois Jean, for not 
a word did our valiant driver utter—not} 
a single malediction did he bestow on La| 
Maligue. On a sudden, a gleam of light shot | 
up in the distance, and as speedily disap-_ 
peared. Monsieur Jerome observed it, and | 
exclaimed that it was the malle-poste coming. | 

Yes, it was the time he expected it to 
appear. It did not carry many passengers—| 
only two besides the conducteur—but then | 
there was the postilion, he made four; and/| 
four people could make a good stand against 
anybody who attacked them. ‘The malle- 
poste would soon be very near, but before it 
came up we should, he hoped, have left this| 
accursed wood behind us, and then the road 
was open all the way to Montreuil. Hi, hi! 
la Maligne. En avant! 

I could perceive that Monsieur Jerome 
was straining his eyes to get another glimpse | 
of the malle-poste lamps, and presently an-| 
other gleam appeared. He was greatly re-| 
Joiced, and gave vent to his exultation so 
noisily that my wife woke up and looked 





about her. She asked what was the matter ? 
I told her what Monsieur Jerome expected. 
In about a minute the light showed itself 
again. “There!” said I. 

“That is not a carriage-lamp,” returned 
my wife, whose eyesight was remarkable ; 
“that is lightning. I have seen several 
flashes.” 

As she spoke in French, Monsieur Jerome 
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not the malle-poste. I think he would have 
pulled up at once if he had dared, but the 
dreaded contents of the Bois Jean impelled 
him onward; and, as I knew he had no 
choice, I left him to be pelted on by the rain, 
while I went back to the interior of the 
coucou. It was buta slight punishment for 
his cowardice—nothing, indeed, to a fellow 
accustomed to all weathers, if it had not been 
accompanied at every step by the direst mis- 
givings as to being waylaid and murdered. 

I need not say that no such tragical event 
occurred. We jolted along, too slowly for 


| our impatient hunger—far too slowly for the 
|fears of Monsieur Jerome. 


But everything 
comes to an end at last, even a journey in a 
French coucou ; and, within a quarter of an 


|hour of midnight, other corruscations than 


those of the elements were visible. They 
proved to be the lights of Montreuil ; and, 
amidst such an amount of whip-cracking and 
shouting as had not been heard in that town 
for many a day, we drove across the draw- 
bridge, passed through the fortifications, tra- 
versed the square, and closed our pilgrimage 
at the door of the Hdtel de la Cour de 
France. 

The woodcock pie on which we supped, the 
excellent Bordeaux in which we drank each 
other’s healths, the admirable bed we slept 
in, the capital breakfast with which we for- 
tified ourselves next morning, need not be 
recorded. Neither is it necessary to describe 
any further particulars of our journey ; but 
it may be as well to mention, lest a notion to 
the contrary should prevail, that—with re- 
turning daylight and nothing to fear—Mon- 
sieur Jerome once more showed himself to be 
aman of courage. 


ELEANOR CLARE'S JOURNAL FOR 
TEN YEARS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 


Sepremver the first—This morning I had 
an answer to wy letter from Sir Edward 
Singleton, and some few details concerning 
Alice. He says she was not neglected in her 
illness and death, for though Mrs. Hardtast 
left her, there was an Englishwoman, resident 
in Brussels (a teacher, he believes, named 
Mervin), who was with her to the last, and 
who followed her coffin to the grave. She is 
buried at Brussels, and there is a cross put 
up as on the other tombs, and a slab with 
her name and the date of her death. There 
is then no tribute of love or gratitude that I 
can pay her—strangers have done all! I do 
not remember ever feeling so saddened, so 
depressed by any event as by this. To think 
I have been breathing my reproaches to a 





understood her. He would wager anything! dead heart, hungering for a sight of one who 
it was not lightning. It must be the malle-| has been dust these two years. Did she re- 
poste; it could not be anything else. At} member me when she died, I wonder? O, 
last there came a terrific peal of thunder ;! Alice, and so hard as I was to you once! 

and, sorely against his will, he became a September the twelfth—Emily Clay and 
Vinced that a storm was approaching, andi Hugh Cameron were married the day before 
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yesterday at Stockbridge old church—the' scenes. Some day, perhaps, when I come 
last marriage that will take place there pre- home again, a little stronger, or alittle colder 
vious to its being pulled down. I am told in heart, I will inquire of thee what I used 
that it was a very gay and very pretty wed-|to be, and tell thee truly what I am 
ding, but I did not see it. At first I thought | become. 
I would go and sit in one of the galleries as} 
a looker-on, but when the time came I} Fernvewt, March the first, eighteen hundred 
changed my mind, and stayed away. They and /fifty-four—lt is six years since I wrote 
sent me cards, and, besides, there was a little the last word on the opposite page. Six 
letter written by Emily after they came from) years! There it stands in yellow-brown 
church, and before they set off on their tour. | characters, the written promise pledged to 
The good, kind heart her’s is! She said she| my old book, that I will tell it what I have 
looked round as she came out in the hope of | become! There is that voluminous note- 
seeing my face, and was disappointed not to| book that I kept when I was abroad; five 
do so. | years and a-half of travellers’ experiences, 
Since I wrote to Sir Edward Singleton | What shall I write? I think I will bring up 
about Alice he has been over here again on! events to this date: more matter will arise 
the old subject, but I told him it was of no/ out of that, perchance. 
avail: I respect the kindness there is in him,! Grannie, there, is as flourishing as ever 
but love him I never could! | Cousin Jane has a houseful of children ; Mrs, 
September the twenty-ninth—Grannie and! Cameron has three; the widowed Lady 
I are going to become travellers; it is re-| Deering has become Lady Singleton ; poor 
markable to see the old lady’s spirit, and| Betsy Lawson is dead; Miss Thoroton has 
how she enters into all my plots and plans! | retired from the Stockbridge school, and Miss 
We are to go by way of Belgium, stop at| Smallwood, who has succeeded her does not 
Brussels, that I may see Alice’s grave, and| make things answer; Mr. Clay, of Meadow- 
then proceed to Paris, and spend the winter lands is dead, and his son Herbert is the 
there. Ferndell, meanwhile, is to be shut up, | liberal member for Stockbridge. 
for it is impossible to tell how long we may! Ferndell is looking wild and desolate, and 
remain away. Uncle Henry insists on my) this great house is dreary, dreary as the 
returning for my coming of age next year,| Moated Grange where Mariana dwelt and 
but we shall consider of that when the time! pined. And I, my faithful confidant, J am 
arrives, Eleanor Clare still, and likely so to remain— 
I had one of those great surprises yester- | wait till to-morrow, and I will tell thee some- 
day, which, perhaps, fall to the lot of thing more. 
all women of fortune. Colonel Vernon| March the second—I fear I am passing 
made me an offer. He is a man whom [I into a frame of promise and non-performance, 
admire and respect, but love him,no! In-'! my dear book. I promised yesterday more 
deed, let all around me speculate as they intelligence of myself—yet, what news have 
will, urge as they will, plead as they will, I? Yes; there is one bit of vital interest 
single I remain unless my whole heart can} which shall not escape the chronicle. This 
go with my hand, and that it can never,! morning, Mary Burton discovered my first 
never do, I never can love any one again as gray hair, and maliciously twitched it out! 
I loved Herbert Clay. I have never hada I forbade her sternly, ever, at her peril, to 
moment’s freak of liking for any one else,| repeat the offence! Then I may communi- 
and never shall. It was a strange oversight cate that my schools are going on well, and 
of us when we broke our engagement in that that I often lack employment. I wish I had 
abrupt and silly way, not to exchange letters,! to work for my bread a month or two, just 
and those pledge rings we gave each other. to try what it feels like. 
I do not wear mine, but I keep it very safely! March the third—Last night I was dining 
—and his letters too—perhaps he has burnt’ at the Crawfords, and met Mr. Herbert Clay. 
mine. Miss Thoroton knew nothing about) Philip Crawfurd brought him up, and intro- 
his marriage with any Miss Hargrave ; she | duced us as strangers, and the first thing I 
thought it must be his cousin, Mr. Frank! saw was my signet-ring with the bloodstone, 
Clay at Grassleap—it may be. I have asked) on his little finger; what right has he to 
several people about her, and they all agree! wear it, I should wish to know? Possibly 
as to her amiability and accomplishments,—/ he never gave it up. He sat down on the 
her beauty I saw for myself. | couch near me, but he did not talk at all, and 
I have just been glancing over some former | scarcely looked at me; at dinner it was the 
entries, and I see that I once made a vow to|same. I inquired after his mother, and he 
myself never more to write his name in my| said she was gone to live at Ashby, to be near 
book. I have broken it without thinking,| Emily, and that he was alone at Meadowlands 
but my vow shall be renewed again here.’ now. The Cousin Frank and his wife (she 
To all maundering regrets, to all lingering) was the Miss Hargrave whom I thought 
follies, a long farewell; a final farewell! | Mr. Herbert Clay was to marry) were there ; 
I will leave thee at Ferndell, my old book, and/| she is handsomer than ever. I was glad to 
not drag my records of past pain into future| see in what respect Herbert is held, young 
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as he still is, but I felt surprised at his 
extreme reserve. It may not be his ordinary 
manner, however, for I overheard Mrs. 
Crawfurd ask him if he were ill, and he con- 
fessed to being tired. 

April the first—My visit at Burnshead is 
over, and on Saturday I go to Ashby-on-the 
hill. Emily tells me she has set her heart on 
it ; so, with one or two qualms, I have con- 
sented to please her: but it will be a great 
pleasure to me, too. I drove into Stock- 
bridge a day or two since, and made a call 
upon Miss Thoroton. She begins to be quite 
decrepit, and her hand shakes almost as if 
she were stricken with the palsy. Her 
memory is failing her too, because she spoke 
of Miss Alice as “a poor dear girl,’"—“a 
clever, high-spirited creature, whom I edu- 
cated, my dear, and who died abroad,” and 
then she repeated the story of her death 
aud burial very minutely—but asif Alice had 
been a favourite, instead of the butt of all her 
persecutions. I thought it was as well to keep 
her in that frame of mind, and I told her in 


‘is never the sound of a dispute in the house. 
Hugh Cameron has found a great treasure 
in her, and thev are both extremely liked at 

| Ashby. Mr. Herbert Clay is absent in 

London on his parliamentary duties, and will 

not be down again until the Easter recess. I 

have met old Mrs. Clay several times, but her 

manner is just as lacking in cordiality to me 
as it always was. She cannot hide her bitter 
dislike. 

| April the sizth—A terrible event occurred 

to-day! Emily was at the school, and Hugh 

gone over the hill to Deanswalk, when Mrs. 

Clay arrived at the rectory. I thought she 

looked very wild and bewildered when she 

came into the drawing-room where I was 
sitting, and her face was quite suffused, but 
at first I imagined she had over-heated her- 
self by walking fast. She rested on the sofa, 
and loosed her bonnet. I had only turned 
away a moment to pick up something be- 

\longing to my work, when I heard a gurg- 

\ling, struggling noise, and on looking hastily 
up, I saw that she was ina fit. I rang the 


how desolate and neglected a condition I had | bell and the servant came in, and laid her on 
So p | 
found her grave. “Ah! did you put her a|the couch, and the gardener ran for the 
wreath of everlastingsonit! ‘There are ever-| doctor. Mrs. Clay had not altogether lost 
lastings on graves—graves—what were we | consciousness, and she had taken a convulsive 
2 ay 5 : ies , ; : 
talking about ?” she began to maunder in a | grip of my hand which I could not extricate. 
pitiable helpless way ; at last, she cried with | She rolled her eyes fearfully, and muttered 





energy! “1 would have asked her forgive- 
ness if she had lived: I did not like her, 
and I believe I did wrong by her. I know I 
said what was not true, and it has been on 
my conscience a long while. So she is buried 
at Brussels ; very strange—Brussels ! I was 
once in that cemetery. I should wish to 
go—” and then she became quite indistinct 
and babbling again. Miss Smallwood came 
in while I was there, and made a pitiable 
statement of her affairs. She said the old 
school was all gone to pieces; she had but 
three pupils ; and one of them had never 
paid anything for two years. She looked 


very gaunt and shabby, but I did not see} 
that I could do her any good; certainly, I} 


cannot recommend her school; I do not 
think her fitted to have the sole charge of 
children, she is so extremely harsh and un- 
pleasant in her manner. When she was 
going away she signed to me to speak to 
her outside the room, and then asked me 
to lend her five pounds. I was very glad 
to give it to her to soothe my conscience 
for thinking so ill of her. 

April the fifth, Ashby-on-the-Hill—I have 
been here with the Camerons three days, and 
shall leave on Thursday. They are very 
happy, and have two of the dearest little 
children—a boy, Herbert, and a girl, Eleanor. 
Herbert is a very fine fellow—said to be 


| detached sentences, in which her son’s name 
was often repeated, but I could not make 
out any sense. The doctor presently arrived, 
and Hugh and Emily came home, and she was 
|carried to a bed; but she never revived, and 
| to-night, about seven o’clock, she died. A 
death so sudden and painful has been a ter- 
rible shock to Emily. Hugh entreats me not 
ito leave her at present, and if I can be either 
| use or comfort to her I shall be glad to stay. 
Herbert has been written to to come down 
immediately, but we cannot expect him before 
to-morrow evening. 

April the seventh—Herbert Clay arrived 
late last night, and is much affected by the 
manner of his mother’s death. He is anxious 
}and miserable that she should have had no 
warning, as he calls it,—no time for prepara- 
tion. Hugh Cameron looks serious, and bids 
| him leave her cause in God’s hands, now we 
/can help her nothing. Emily weeps pitiably. 
What a strange, strange thing this death in 

a house is! We go stealthily by the closed 
| door where the dust lies, as if our natural 


it. We speak in 


step could disturbe 
|whispers, as if our natural tone would 
jwake it. With what awe we look on 
the vacant mask of clay, whose animating 
spirit has already stood face to face with 
‘God, and learnt the great mystery and 
secret of death! The mystery and secret we 











more like his great grandfather Clay than any | shall learn ourselves, anon. I paused on the 
branch of the family that has appeared | mat outside the door, to-night,on my way to 
since him. Emily has a sensible, nice way | bed, and listened. I think there is no hush 
with her children. They are both rather | like the hush that pervades the air where a 
wilful and headstrong; but she can be so! corpse lies. I had my hand on the handle to 
quietly firm, and yet withal so kind, that there, go in, but at the remembrance of how she 


SS 
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hated me, I refrained. I wish she had died. | it is to be, it will be!” but that does not con- 
at peace with me. | sole me. 

April the fourteenth—I came home to| April the twenty-fourth—TI have had Mrs, 
Ferndell the day after Mrs. Clay’s funeral.| Frank Clay over to see me. She says that 
I was reluctant to stay for several reasons. | Herbert is bent on giving up all at Stock- 
Herbert was not at his ease with me, and| bridge, taking the few hundreds he has laid 
then the will—such a will! Mrs. Frank) by since a seventh share of the business has 
Clay said she ccusidered it infamous, It is| been in his hands (and which he may truly con- 
difficult to understand how a dislike to me | sider his ownas he would have done, had his 
could have carried her the lengths it has| father been alive), and going to New Zealand. 
done. Mr. Clay left his wife sole guardian| She says he declared, in the homely, west- 
and executrix when he died, with unlimited) country phrase: “If Eleanor Clare would 
power over every farthing of his invested pro-| come to me in her smock, then I would take 
perty, over Meadowlands, and even over the! her and be the most contented, poor man in 
mill and capital embarked in it. Neither|the three kingdoms; but marry the rich 
Herbert nor Emily possessed a single shil-| heiress of Ferndell—myself almost destitute 
ling independently of her. She had taken|—lI never will; so help me God !” 
advantage of the confidence reposed in her} Why does he not come and tell me that 
by her husband to devise the property in| to my face ? Does he think I love Ferndell 
the following way. Herbert and Emily to|as I love him? Does he think I should be 
share equally. in the invested property,| happier in this great, dreary house, fading 
Herbert to have Meadowlands and the busi-|into old maidenhood alone, pining and un- 
ness ; but—(and this is put in the strongest satisfied, than I should be with him in that 
and clearest terms), but should Herbert Clay | little rustic cottage he used to fancy when we 





marry Eleanor Clare, he is instantly to forfeit | 


every interest of every nature in the estate, 
and his share to be equally divided betwixt 
Herbert and Eleanor Cameron, whose rights 
are to be vested in trustees, duly named 
and appointed. Thus, if Herbert Clay de- 
sired to return to me he would have to do 
it as a penniless man, His mother knew 
her son’s pride well when she dictated this 
clause of her will! 

I was glad, then—O! very glad—to escape 
from Ashby where he was; but I cannot— 
no, I cannot yet forgive that miserable dead 


woman for pursuing me with her malignity, | 


even beyond her grave! Herbert and I 
love each other still—never shall we—never 
shall I, at least, let any other affection 
usurp the place of the first! Now, if 1 had 
been the portionless girl at Burnbank, I 
might have been a happy woman—wife and 


mother—as other women are, but as heiress | 


of Ferndell, there is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween my love and me. 
this. I would not even confess it to my- 
self, but that in those few mournful days 
at Ashby, though we were both so silent— 
both so constrained, I knew—I feli—all the 
time that Herbert was thinking only of me 
as I thought of him. Nobody named the 
will to me but Mrs, Frank, and she 
could not restrain her anger. Mrs. Clay 
ruled her children despotically enough, 
while she was alive. Surely the yoke should 
have been broken from off their necks at 
her death! It is too much!—too much! 
To feel that Herbert loves me as fondly 
as ever he did; that now we had met—and 
his position rises to what the most fastidi- 
ous and worldly could have desired for 
me—this frightful bar must be put up 
between us. I wish I could know that he 
aa it as bitterly as I do! I have told 


I should not write | 





were scarcely more than boy and girl—the 
dear wife of his heart, the mother of his child- 
ren. He ought to have the courage to come 
and speak to me honestly, as I would speak to 
him were I Herbert Clay and he Eleanor Clare, 
O! he knows—he must know—TI love him; 
|and if he understands at all what a true 
| woman is, he must know, too, that she will 
set no wealth, no rank, in competition with 
her ilove. Why does he not dare to speak to 
me? Can he have conceived some false idea 
of me since we have been so long apart? 
he think I would scorn him? I 
would honour him if he could make the 
vast sacrifice which his mother has attached 
as the penalty of our marriage. It would be 
noble—it would be grand! Then would I 
know how much he Joved me; and I would 
give up Ferndell to Jane’s and Henry’s chil- 
dren. It should be sold, and they should all 
share in it alike. O, what an iwfatuated 
fool I am, feeding my heart on dreams, as if 
this could ever be! 

May the sixth—I have not been out of 
Ferndell since I returned from Ashby; I 
think I am losing heart, losing health! I 
know I shall never live if I am to be miser- 
able like this. Emily Cameron writes me al- 
most daily about her brother. What can I 
do? Is it for me to beseech him tostay? I 
cannot, I will not do it! If he love me let 
him come and tell me so, and I will forgive 
him all the rest—all his doubts, all the pain 
| I have had to suffer for him—and keep him 
here. If he is proud, Iam proud, too; but 
it is easier for him to bend than for me. He 
can come to me, and say, “ Eleanor, we two 
love each other; thus much must I sacrifice 
to obtain you, but I count it nothing in com- 
parison with my love—” I do not think 
men’s hearts are like ours. I begin to fear 
that the time has come when Herbert has_ | 


ceased to care for me. That is a miserable | 


| 
| Can 
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thought ! 
I came from abroad? I had not forgotten 
him, not ceased to prefer him, but I had be- 
come quite still and resigned to being alone ; 
now it seems to me as if there were neither 
hope nor joy in life apart from him, 

May the tenth—This is a bitter struggle ; 
I sicken over it; if it last much Jonger 
scarcely shall I survive it. Yesterday Emily 
Cameron came over here and brought her 
boy. It was torture tome. There the little 
fellow sat drumming, with the toy he had 
brought in the carriage, and innocently 
prattling, while I longed to hear of Herbert. 
It was not until she was leaving that I could 
ask if he still persisted in going to New Zea- 
land, and she replied, “ Yes, she believed his 
preparations were very forward ;” then asked 
me if I did not think it a wild scheme. I did 
think it wild. 

“Then bid him stay, Eleanor,” replied she, 
looking atme meaningly. I felt faint and ill, 
but I did not open my lips, and she drove away. 

This morning’s post brought me a letter 
from her. She says my haggard face haunts 
her—what does it mean? Let her guess 
what it means. She has known heart-sick- 
ness herself ! 

May the twelfth—Peace at last! I was 
straying this afternoon down into the beech- 
wood alone, so. solitary, so utterly desolate, 
when I came suddenly on Herbert Chay. He 
said he had seen me from the road: he had 
left his horse at the lodge, and had come up 

to meet me. 
| “And what have you to say to me, Herbert 
Clay ?” I asked as proudly as I could, but 
my throat swelled, and I know my face was 
pitiful. We were in amongst the trees, no 
one could see us, and he just took me in his 
arms and kissed me as if I were his wife. 
“Eleanor, I would lose the world for you!” 
said he, passionately; and I told him I would 
come to him as poor as himself, 

Then all that blank of years seemed to fall 
away out of being and out of memory—to say 
that I was happy is not enough: I was too 
contented, too joyful for words to express! 
And it is all, all true; no dream, no frenzy 
has bewildered me. I shall be Herbert’s 
own faithful, loving wife ! 

“And shall we go out of England?” I 
asked him. 

“Tt should be just as I desired,” he said. 

“Then we will live amongst our own people 
here at Stockbridge,” I answered, “in that 
cottage by Brookend, where there are the 
roses and the earwigs—your old fancy, Her- 
bert, shall we ?” 

He said, “If I liked it, we should.” 

I can scarcely have patience to sit still and 
write and remember how completely the old 
spirit came into us both after that; there 
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O, why did we meet again after | —all my sorrows have risen out of that; but 


T should like Herbert restored to his place— 
I should like him to be to others what he is 
to me—the best and highest-hearted of men! 

After we had walked in the beechwood 
till I was tired, we went in to Grannie—of 
course, she understood it all the moment we 
appeared, and she clasped her hands in great 
agitation. “ You will not surely be so silly!” 
was her remark. 

We could neither of us help smiling, but 
Herbert said, we were bent on marrying each 
other, and we should begin life together 
afresh at Brookend Cottage. 

“At Brookend Cottage! and what is to 
become of Ferndell ?” asked she, dismayed. 

“Tt is going to be transferred to Henry’s 
and Jane’s children,” said I, “leaving you as 
life tenant.” 

“Nothing of the kind, I shall go back to 
Burnbank ; I always liked it better than this 
wilderness place.” And Grannie knitted 
very fast and carelessly. 

I put my face down and looked at her; 
“Tell me, Grannie, that you are glad to see 
me happy ?” said I. 

There were tears in. her dear old eyes; 
“My love, did I not tell you if it was to be, 
it would be?” replied she. “Well, I am 
happy; I would not have liked to see Eleanor 
Clare wither into an old maid.” 

Now, then, to strengthen myself for the 
battle that I foresee betwixt the Scropes and 
cousin Henry and myself! I shall fully ex- 
pect to be called insane for what I am going 
to do, and Herbert will not escape either ; 
but what matters it? We shall have each 
other, and shall be happy. I believe we are 
two Solomons, myself. 

May the seventeenth—Cousin Henry and 
Mr. Scrope are just gone, in the impression 
that Iam the most obstinate, unreasonable, 
foolish woman on the face of the earth. I 
am not certain that they really think so, but 
they said so, and said the world would say 
so, too. What careI for the world? It has 
done nothing for me, and I do not choose to 
sacrifice my life to it. Why should I? My 
little circle of it will talk, and wonder, and 
premise, and settle for nine days, and then 
they will be quiet; unless they choose to 
profit by the moral lesson, that there exist in 
the world one man and one woman who love 
each other sufficiently to give up wealth for 


|poverty. Herbert is up here every day, 


nearly, and we are making our own arrange- 
ments quietly. He has bought that Brook- 
end Cottage for two hundred and a 
pounds, and it is now undergoing thoroug 

repairs. I went over it, and found it con- 
tained a pretty little bay window drawing- 
room opening upon the lawn, a dining-room, 
and four bedrooms—quite enough for us, 


was no more doubt, no more anxiety. I be-|The owner told him it was quite a fancy 
lieve we shall go hand in hand through our article, and so it is: one of those pretty, pic- 
| chosen poverty up to our present estate again turesque, flowery cottages, to which disap- 
before we are old—not that I care to be rich | pointed heroines in novels retire to spin out 
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the rest of their days. Its situation is very | having baptised me ; but as both Mr. Scrope 
secluded—about two miles out of Stock-| and Hugh Cameron think they have, at least, 
bridge, in the Meadowlands direction. I pro-| an equal right, they are each to assist the 
posed to take into it some of the furniture out | other, and all be satisfied. They tell us it is 
of my “sulky here,” but Herbert said “ No ;”| only once in a life-time they can expect to 
and Iam obedient. He, however, gives me| perform the service for so romantic a pair, 
a dispensation in favour of my own books, and they will not lose the opportunity, 
and of all the pretty trifles we brought from | Herbert is very passive in the matter, for 
my room at Burnbank; and Grannie will! his hands are full of business, I want to get 
take back thither the plenishing of the the papers signed that make over Ferndell to 
garden apartment that we have in daily use, my cousins’ children ; but both Mr. Scrope 
and which she furnished herself, as all the and Cousin Henry insist that I shall not put 
Burnbank things were sold when we left. pen to paper until the very morning of my 
She says it will feel like going home again ; marriage, just before we go to church, when 
she has never considered herself more than a/| it will be still time to change my mind, if I 
visitor at Ferndell. There was only one} feel so disposed. Grannie and I have been 
thing grieving me, and that was her pony} to Stockbridge, to see my future home, now 
carriage ; but Uncle Henry says, of courseshe it is finished. I think it a gem of elegant 
shall keep it; and the present suggestion is, | simplicity. O, I shall be happy there! 
that Clara Favell, his eldest girl,should go and | The day fixed for our marriage is the sixth 
live with her as I used to do. Clara is a nice,| of September. It is to be very quiet: only 
merry body, and Grannie likes cheerfulness. | the Camerons, Scropes, Cousin Henry and 
There is some speculation afloat as to how, ! his wife, and Clare, old Mrs. Lake, and Dr. 
when, and where I am to be married to! Rayson are to be invited. This is Herbert's 
Herbert. We have arranged it ourselves.| wish, and mine too. The school children at 
Burnbank will be ready to receive us in a; Ashby, Ferndell, Burnshead, and this place, 
month from this time. Grannie and I go are to have a tea-drinking on the occasion ; 
thither by ourselves. The papers are to be that is all the lively rejoicing we intend. 
prepared for transferring Ferndell to the Lady Deering and Lady Singleton express 
Scrope and Favell children. Herbert is to the profoundest wonderment at Herbert Clay 
get a lease as tenant of the mill; and in and myself; and Lady Mary Vernon vows 
September we are to be married. A brief she shall take us for the hero and heroine of 
space it seems since his mother’s death ; but her next book, for she is sure ours is a 
her wicked will has so unsettled him, that it sweetly pretty story, and a very good plot. 
cannot be wrong or disrespectful to make it, My wedding-day. Come and almost gone! 
as speedily as possible lose its evil influence ;| Ferndell belongs to the Scropes and Favells, 
and as he, as it were, begins life afresh, the and I belong to my own love, that is, true 
sooner he begins it the better. He resigns Herbert. I have nothing to write but that 
his seat in parliament. He is much commi-|I am happy, happy, too happy for many 
serated by some, much blamed by others; words! I see before me the years of a life 
but never, I pray God, shall either of us live | that will suffice my heart better, a thousand- 
to regret the step we are about to take. fold better, than all the rank and money in 
June the twenty-ninth—Oousin Henry has|the world. Herbert, who is watching me 
been over to see how we have settled at|impatiently while 1 write, says it shall lack 
Burnbank. “Perfectly,” I tell him; “ we} nothing he can give to make it blest ; and I 
are quite at home again.” Grannie looks} believe it. With him it can lack nothing; 
remarkably cheerful and contented; and,! without him it lacks all. Now, let me sign 
when Henry talks about my wildness in} myself by his name, and leave the rest of the 
giving up Ferndell to please Herbert Clay, | page blank. ELEANOR CLay. 
she cuts him short with: “Well, Henry, it ——_______— ~-- 
will only come to those who ought to have THE FIRST SACK OF DELHL 
had it from the beginning.” And when he —— 
persists that I lose my share, being one of the| In a wretched little tent, which was pitched 
three heirs, she just bids him hold his tongue.| near the fortress of Kelat, in the Persian 
When we left Ferndell, Burton thought he | province of Khorassan, a poor woman gave 
could not come down to the “small doings” | birth to a son who was named Nadir Kooli, 
at Burnbank again ; so he went up to town|or the slave of the Almighty, in the year 
to get a better situation ; and we have hired|sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. The 
that beautiful Anty Craggs as our “odd man.” | child’s father earned his livelihood by making 
His face is fatter and more freckled, and his | sheep-skin coats for the peasants, and Nadir 
hair is redder than ever; but he is a civil} was brought up as a shepherd until the age 
servant, and very careful in driving Grannie | of thirteen, when his father died. : 
up and down the hills, which isthe chiefthing} An ass and a camel were his only patri- 
he hastodo. Herbert comes down on Satur-| mony, and he kept his mother by gathering 
day evening, and stays with us over Sunday. | sticks in the woods and carrying them to 
August the fifteenth—Dr. Rayson has laid | market. 
claim to his paramount right to marry—| In seventeen hundred and four, a maraud- 
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ing band of ‘Toorkmans carried himself and 
his mother away into slavery. ‘The latter 
died; but young Nadir escaped after four 
years of servitude, and, having stolen a flock 
of sheep, fled into the mountains of Kho- 
rassan, and adopted the life of a robber. His 
reputation for daring and bravery soon 
spread abroad over the country. In seven- 
teen hundred and fourteen, he received the 
command of a large force from the governor 
of his native province, with which he re- 
pulsed an invasion of the Toorkmans, 

At this time Persia was groaning under 
the yoke of the conquering Affghans, and the 
rightful Shah was a fugitive in the mountains 
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exposed his pusillanimous weakness by bribing 
the Mahrattas with large sums to desist 
from their incursions, 

The rich and splendid city of Delhi, the 
centre of all this pitiable weakness, was 
founded by the Mogul Shah Jehan, in sixteen 
hundred and thirty-one, on the west side of 
the river Jumna, in the midst of a fertile 
plain. The palace, surrounded by a wall 
\thirty feet high, of reddish stone, is built 
‘along the banks of the river, with gardens 
| planted with orange groves and apricot trees 
surrounding it. The Dewan-i-khass, or hall 
of audience, was the chief pride of the palace, 
aud an inscription proclaimed, “If there be 








which border on the southern coast of the an elysium on earth, it is this—this is it!” 
Caspian Sea, |In its palmy days it contained the famous 

The intrepid robber-chief, therefore, throne which stood on six legs of massy gold 
offered his services to his unfortunate sove-}set with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, 
reign, and received the command of his, while golden peacocks covered with precious 
armies. He now displayed most extraordi-|stones and pearls formed its canopy. The 
nary ability, and,in two years, had conquered | ceiling of this superb hall consisted of satin 
the Affghans in several hard-fought battles, | canopies, and the walls were hung with silken 





thus completely ridding Persia from foreign 
invasion, Shah Tahmasp was restored to the 
throne, with the powerful Nadir as general 
of his armies. But the ambition of the 
robber could never rest satistied with the 
position of a subject. In seventeen hundred | 
and thirty-two he dethroned the Shah, and | 
in seventeen hundred and thirty-six he was, 
proclaimed sovereign of Persia by a vast 


assemblage of chiefs on the plains of Mogan, 
near the shores of the Caspian. 
This extraordinary man was rude and 


tapestries embroidered with gold. Here the 
Great Mogul, surrounded by omras in gor- 
geous dresses, gave audiences to governors 
and ambassadors. On these state occasions 
he was attired in white satin covered with 
gold embroidery, a turban of cloth of gold 
surmounted by the figure of a heron whose 
feet were covered with large diamonds, and a 
collar of enormous pearls, 

The other chambers of the palace were no 
less magnificent, and the vaults were filled 
with countless treasure. The houses of the 


illiterate, but possessed a magical influence rich and luxurious omras beautified the two 
over the soldiers, and an intuitive instinct | principal streets of the city, but the houses 


which seemed to point out to him the exact of the poorer classes were mean, and thatched 
with straw. 


moment for action. He was six feet high, | 

with round shoulders, and large expressive| It can be no matter for wonder that these 
eyes fixed under a broad expanse of forehead. | vast treasures were coveted by the victorious 
His voice was thundering, and a terrible| Nadir, and that the Great Mogul and his 


battle-axe was his favourite weapon. | 

Having defeated the Turks, and put down 
every attempt at revolt amongst the restless 
tribes of the mountains of Persia, Nadir 
Shah turned an eye of longing cupidity on 
the rich but now almost powerless Indian 
empire of the Great Mogul. 


‘The empire of the Moguls in India, which | 
had been founded by the brave aud learned | 


Baber, most charming of autobiographers, 
had risea to the height of its splendour 
during the reign of Aurungzebe, who died in 
seventeen hundred and seven, and at the 
time of Nadir’s rise was sunk to the lowest 
ebb of degradation. Mohammed Shah, the 


effeminate Court should have been suddenly 
startled, in the midst of their pleasures, by 
the news that a Persian army was on the 
frontier.) 

The detention of an ambassador gave a 
pretext for invasion. Having captured 
Candahar, Nadir invested the city of Cabul, 
which was bravely defended by a chief named 
Sherzih Khan. But his applications for aid 
were neglected by the Court of Delhi, and, 
after a month’s siege, Cabul was taken by 
storm, in June, seventeen hundred and thirty- 
eight. The Persian army then advanced 
through the narrow mountainous passes be- 
tween Cabul and Peshawur, and Nadir suc- 





reigning Great Mogul, passed his time in| ceeded in bribing the warlike Affghan tribes 
sensual pleasures in the palace of Delhi,|to remain neutral. He thus conducted his 
while the Mahratta tribes plundered his} forces in safety through those dangerous 
southern frontier, and the Sikhs and Rohillas| defiles, and captured Peshawur. Having 
assumed virtual independence in the north; surmounted this difficulty, the invader led 
and west. One of the great omras, or lords,|his army across the Indus at Attock, by 
who enjoyed the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk | means of two iron chains, to which inflated 
(regulator of the state), governed the im- 


'skins were made fast, and covered with 
portant province of the Deccan ; while Dev-| planks, thus forming a bridge of boats. 


ran Khan, the chief adviser of the Mogul,| ‘The Court of the Mogul was at length 
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thoroughly alarmed. A vast army of two| 
hundred thousand men, under the joint com- 
mand of Devran Khan and Nizam-ool-Moolk 
(who hated each other most cordially), was 
collected outside the walls of the capital ; 
and, having been joined by Mohammed Shah 
in person, with a splendid court, they ad- 
vanced to the plain of Kurnaul, about sixty 
miles north of Delhi. 

Having crossed the Indus, Nadir Shah 
rested his army for a few days at Lahore, and | 
then advanced towards the plain of Kurnaul, 
In twenty-eight months he had marched 
eighteen hundred and fifty miles, and more. 

At the same time the Mogul was re- 
inforced by Saadit Khan, a powerful omra, 
with twenty thousand men: but the vast 
assemblage of Indians, without discipline, 
valour, or unanimity, had little chance 
against the veterans of Nadir. 

The engagement commenced by a party of 
six thousand Kurds, who began to pillage 
the baggage of Saadit Khan’s division, on 
the extreme right of the Indian army. 
Devran Khan led his men up to strengthen 
Saadit, and Nadir advancing at the same 
time with a thousand chosen horse, the action 
became warm; but the Indians, by the 
judicious arrangement of the Persian, were | 
also attacked in flank, their brigade of| 
elephants was routed by the clever con- 
trivance of placing stages full of blazing 





tow on the backs of camels, and a panic 


seized their army. In the thick of the fight, | 
Devran Khan was mortally wounded, and 
fell back senseless on his elephant. 

Night put an end to the strife, but only a 
small portion of the Indian right wing had| 
been engaged, and the Great Mogul was| 
desirous of renewing the battle on the follow-| 
ing day. But the cowardly or treacherous | 
counsel of Nizam-ool-Moolk prevailed, and| 
the Emperor of India submitted to the terms | 
of the rude conqueror. 

Mohammed Shah, the following day, was 
conducted to Nadir’s tent by the Persian 
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the assemblage of a mob, and several Persians 
were killed. Nadir issued out of the palace 
to suppress the tumult, but moderation only 
increased the insolence of the cowardly 
Indians ; and at length the fierce warrior’s 
wrath was kindled. He ordered the whole 
city to be given up to pillage and massacre, 
and, drawing his sword, stationed himself 
on the roof of a mosque with three gilded 
domes, near the centre of the city, whence he 
overlooked the work of destruction in grim 
and sullen silence. He had ordered that in 
any street where the dead body of a Persian 
was found, no soul should remain alive, 
Neither age nor sex was spared, rivers of 
blood flowed through the streets, and every 
house, from the palace to the hovel, was 
filled with mourning. 

At length the wretched emperor threw 
himself at Nadir’s feet and implored him to 
spare his people. The cruel conqueror an- 
swered that the Mogul’s prayer was granted, 
He sheathed his sword, and the massacre 
ceased. It had lasted from eight a.m, to 
three p.m., and not less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand souls, or, according to 
another account, two hundred thousand, had 
perished ; while many women had suffered 
most infamous treatment before they were 
relieved by death, 

Next day—under threat of punishment— 
all persons were ordered to pursue their 
usual employments, and a festival celebrated 
the betrothal of Nadir’s second son to a niece 
of the Great Mogul. 

The etiquette of the Imperial Court re- 
quired that the bridegroom should prove 
seven generations of noble ancestry. “Tell 
them,” said Nadir, “that he is the son of 
Nadir, the son of the sword, the grandson of 
the sword, and so on for seventy—instead of 
seven—generations, if they like.” The fallen 
monarch was satisfied with the nobility of 
this terrible pedigree. 

Tahmasp Khan, the Persian vizier, was 
commissioned to inspect the collection of the 











vizier Tahmasp Khan; where he was re-| treasure to be extorted from the court and 
ceived with courtesy, but upbraided for| people of Delhi. The contributions were 
having given the conqueror the trouble to} exacted from high and low, with the utmost 
march so far to chastise him. The Mogul! rigour; no cruelties were left unpractised ; 
listened with silence and shame, and the next} and at length an enormous sum was amassed. 
day the melancholy march to Delhi com-| The jewels taken from the Mogul himself 
menced. and his nobles, amounted to forty-two million 

The Great Mogul was attended by twelve | five hundred thousand pounds ; the famous 
thousand Persians, followed by Nadir with] peacock throne being alone valued at eleven 
the bulk of his army, and in six days the/ million two hundred and fifty thousand 
disgraced monarch found himself a prisoner| pounds. Gold and silver plate, melted into 
in his own capital. On the following morn-/| large ingots, came to thirty-seven million five 
ing, Nadir Shah made his entry into the city,| hundred thousand pounds; and other spoils, 
where every house was closed, and proceeded consisting of rich furniture, cannon, and 
straight to the palace. Here the Indian| warlike stores, brought the amount of the 
lords, with true oriental servility, vied with | spoils up to the gigantic sum of eighty- 
each other in obsequious flattery of their | seven million five hundred thousand pounds. 
new master. Saadit Khan, alone, preferred| Another account gives it at seventy million 
a dose of poison. pounds; and the lowest estimate is con- 

Next day, Tahmasp sent some Persian siderably above thirty millions. 
cavalry to open the granaries, which caused! This wholesale spoliation gives some idea 
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of the splendour of the Court of Delhi, pre-| “You have not shown any mercy, and 
vious to the ruinous invasion of the Persians. | therefore merit none.” 

Before leaving Delhi, Nadir Shah replaced; His head was sent to his nephew Ali © 
the crown on the head of the Great Mogul | Kooli; but the courier lost it on the road, 
with his own hand, and gave him a long lec-| and, to screen his negligence, substituted 
ture on the government of India, concluding that of some other man. The body was 
with these alarming words : “If necessary, 1 buried at Meshed, under a small tomb with 
can be with you, myself, in forty days from | a garden planted round it ; but the founder 

of the present reigning dynasty of Persia, 


Candahar. Never reckon me far off.” 

On the fourth of May, seventeen hundred | whose family had been persecuted by the 
and thirty-nine, the conqueror mustered his | mighty conqueror, desecrated his tomb, de- 
army in the gardens of Shalimar, on the north | stroyed the garden, dug up his body, and 
side of Delhi, with a vast train of camels,| placed his bones under the steps of the throne 


horses, and elephants laden with the spoils, | at Teheran, that all who passed might trample 





iain 


and the following day he commenced his 
march towards Persia, 

It is estimated that, besides the treasure 
taken away, the Indians lost thirty million 
pounds by damage done to houses burnt and 
fields laid waste. At least two hundred 
thousand human beings perished in this ter- 
rible visitation; forty thousand between 
Peshawur and Kurnaul, one hundred and ten 
thousand in the massacre, and fifty thousand 
by a famine caused by the ravages of the 
invaders, 

It would have been well, for the fame of the 
once mighty family of Timour, if Mohammed 
Shah had fallen,sword in hand, at Kurnaul, in- 
stead of lingering on a disgraced existence in 
his ruined capital. His pitiable descendants 
sank lower and lower, first in the power of 
Affyhans and Mahrattas, then as pensioners 
of the British government; and now the repre- 
sentative of the mighty ‘Timour, the accom- 
plished Shah Rokh, the brave and learned 
Baber, and the magnificent Aurungzebe, has 
become the miserable puppet of that gang of 
inhuman miscreants who await their doom in 
the city of Delhi. 

Nadir Shah returned to Persia with his 
vast treasure, and deposited it in the castle} 
of Kelat, close to the place of his birth, and 
Meshed, the capital of his native province of 
Khorassan, became his capital. But the rob- 
bery of the riches of Delhi proved a curse to 
him. From the time of his return, he became 
avaricious, and so unjust and cruel that his 
tyranny at length became intolerable. 

In the year seventeen hundred and forty- 
seven, he encamped his army on the plains of 
Sultan Meydan, about a day’s journey north- 
west of Meshed ; where he meditated, with 
the assistance of his Unbeg and Toorkman 
forces, the massacre of all the Persians whose 
fidelity he suspected. 

But the plot was overheard, and recoiled 
upon himself. At dead of night an officer 
named Saleh Beg passed the guard, and 
having discovered Nadir’s tent, cut him with 
a sabre while asleep. The tyrant sprang up ; 
but, in retiring from the tent, he tripped 
over the cords, and Saleh gave him a mortal 
wound, 

“Spare me,” he cried, “and I will forgive 
you all!” | 

The assassin answered : 


on them. Over his grave at Meshed some 
industrious peasant has planted a crop of 
turnips. 


THE DEBTOR’S BEST FRIEND. 


Tue philanthropist whom I have ventured 
to distinguish by this title, flourished at the 
beginning of the last century, and enrolled 
himself among the ranks of English authors by 
writing a book, which I purpose to examine 
briefly, with a view to the reader’s edifica- 
tion on the subject of imprisonment for debt, 
as it was practised more than a century ago, 
The work is called “An Accurate Descrip- 
tion of Newgate, with the rights, privileges, 
allowances, fees, dues, and customs thereof ; 
together with a parallel between the Master 
Debtors’ side of the said prison, and the 
several Sponging-houses in the County of 
Middlesex. Wherein are set forth the cheap- 
ness of living, civility, sobriety, tranquillity, 
liberty of conversation, and diversions of the 
former, and the expensive living, incivility, 
extortions, close confinement, and abuses of 
the latter. Together with a faithful account 
of the impositions of Bailiffs and their vile 
usage of all such unfortunate persons as fall 
into their hands. Written for the public 
good, by B. L., of Twickenham.” 

Under these mysterious initials does the 
Debtor’s Best Friend, with the modesty of 
true merit, hide himself from discovery by a 
grateful public. In the first pages of his 
work he apologises for the lively sympathy 
with insolvent humanity which induced him 
to turn author, in these terms :—“ I am not 
insensible that many persons who perfectly 
know me will be not a little surprised to see 
my first public appearance ina treatise of this 
kind, which is so infinitely foreign from those 
eminent parts of Mathematics and Philosophy 
in which, for many years past, I have been 
familiarly conversant.” Here, then, is a pro- 
found mathematician and philosopher, per- 
fectly acquainted (as we shall soon see) with 
the insides of sponging houses and the habits 
of bailiffs ; resident (when at large) in the 
delightful seclusion of Twickenham, at the 
commencement of the last century; and pub- 
licly willing to acknowledge that his initials 
are B A more interesting subject of 
literary investigation than an inquiry after 
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the name of this illustrious and anonymous 
man, it is hardly possible to conceive. When 
learned and eminent antiquarians have settled 
the question whether Shakspeare’s Plays 
were written by Shakspeare, and when they 


(Conducted by 
cure bail. Here, the Crocodile and his 
followers (called Swine by B. L.) “plentifully 
swig and carouse” (vide Treatise) at my 
expense. When I have paid the whole 
reckoning, no matter whether I have taken 





have also found out, for positively the last} any drink myself or not, I am politely carried 
time, who Junius actually was, will they be | on to the sponging-house, and am told, all the 
so obliging as to grapple with the mystery | way, what'a horrible place Newgate is,and how 
of B. L.? The writer of these lines| grateful I ought to be to my kind Crocodiles 
abandons the new voyage of literary disco-| and Swine for saving me from incarceration 
very to their superior spirit of enterprise ;|in the county gaol. Arrived at the spong- 
and, abstaining from any further digression | ing-house, I am received with the greatest 
about the anonymous author of Twickenham, | civility; and my dear friend, the bailiff | 
returns to the work which B. L. has left behind | (without troubling me with any previous | 
him, and to that special part of it which is | consultation on the subject) orders, at my ex- 
devoted to the parallel between the Sponging- | pense, a bottle of wine and half-a-dozen roast 
houses of Middlesex, and the Debtors’ side of | fowls. This banquet prepared, he and all 
Newgate Prison, in the year seventeen hun-| his crocodile family, together with the whole 
dred and twenty-four. herd of unconscionable swine in attendance 

Will the reader—the gentle and solvent) on them, sit down to table, leaving me the 
reader—be so good as to imagine that he was|lowest and worst place, cutting, carving, 
alive a century and a quarter ago, and that | raking, tearing the fowls in the most unman- 
he was arrested for debt? Perhaps the|nerly way, helping everybody before me, 
favour is too great to ask; perhaps the sug-| absorbing wings, breasts, merrythoughts and 
gestion may give offence. It will be fitter| thighs, and leaving nothing to my share but 
and better if the writer places himself, purely | the drumsticks and the bones. When the 


for the sake of illustrating the parallel of 
B. L., in a position of supposititious insol- 
veucy, and breaks down under pressure of his 
tradesman’s bills, in the year seventeen hun- | 
dred and twenty-four. Very good. I wear, | 
let us say,a long wig and a short sword ; 
broad coat-skirts spread out with buck- 
ram ; little breeches, hidden at the top by 
the ends of my waistcoat, and at the bottom 
by my long stockings, pulled up over my 
knees. I have had, ‘fore Gad, sir! a wild| 
night of it,—have got drunk, bullied citizens, 
frightened their wives, beaten the watch, and 
reeled home to bed with my sword broken 
and half my embroidery scratched off my | 
coat-cuffs, After a heavy sleep, I am just 
cooling my fevered tongue with a morning | 
draught of small beer, when, plague take it! 
who should come in on the heels of my little 
black page bearing my Indian dressing-gown, 
but the bailiff with my arrest-warrant. Re- 
sistance is hopeless. I use the necessary 
imprecations. The bailiff gives me the neces- 
sary tap on the shoulder, and asks where I 
will go—to Newgate or to the sponging- 
house? The treatise of B. L. has unhappily 
not attracted my attention. I am unac- 
_—- with the important truth, divulged 
or my benefit by the Debtor’s Best Friend, 
that Newgate offers me, with the one trifling 
exception of liberty, all the charms of home} 
on the most moderate terms. The very name 
of the famous prison terrifies me. I weakly 
imagine that the sponging-house is more 
genteel, more luxurious, more fit, in every 
way, for a man of my condition; and to the 
sponging-house I declare that I will go. 

On the way to our destination, the bailiff 
(B. I. calls him a Crocodile, among other 
hard names) insists on stopping at a tavern, 
under pretence of waiting to see if I can pro- 





wine is all drunk, and the fowls are all eaten, 
the head of the crocodiles winks at the head 
of the swine, and each declares that he has 
got the colic. The families on either side 
catch the infection of that distressing malady 
immediately, and brandy is called for (medi- 
cinally), and again at my expense. After 
the sharp pangs of colic have been sufficiently 
assuaged, the table is cleared. Pipes, tobacco, 
and a bowl of punch (price half-a-guinea in 
the sponging-house ; price three and sixpence 
out of doors) are ordered by the company for 
themselves, in my name. While my free 
guests are drinking, I, their prisoner-host, 
am called on to amuse them by telling the 
story of my misfortunes. When the bowlis 
empty, I am carried off to my own room, and 
am visited there, shortly after, on private 
business, by the head crocodile, with his pipe 
in his mouth, His present object is to inform 
me that my paying the vill for the wine, 
fowls, brandy, pipes, tobacco, and punch, has 
not by any means freed me from my obliga- 
tions to his kindness, and that I must posi- 
tively go to Newgate at once, unless I settle 
forthwith what I am going to pay him in the 
way of Civility-money. My doctor has a fee | 
for giving me physic ; why should my bailiff | 
not have a fee for treating me kindly? Ue 
declines to mention any precise amount, but 
he laughs in my face if I offer less than a 
guinea, aud I may consider myself very 
lucky if he does not take from me three 
times that sum. If I submit to this extor- 
tion, and if I am sufficiently liberal after- 
wards in the matter of brandy, I am treated 
with a certain consideration. If I object to 
be swindled, I am locked up in one small 
filthy room; am left without attendance, 
whenever I happen to knock or call, by the 
hour together ; am denied every necessary of 
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life ; am “scoffed and snapped at, and used,! enough to have them delivered straight into 
in short, with a great deal of ill manners.” |my ownhands. Last and sorest aggravation 
My Civility-money being paid, I am charged | of all, I am charged half-a-crown a day for 
two shillings for my first night’s lodging.| the luxury of having a bailiff’s follower to 
(The reader will be good enough to remem-| lock me up in my room, with a shilling a day 
ber, whenever money is spoken of, that the| extra for the victuals which the monster 
value of a shilling, a century and a quarter } eats. 
ago, was a very different thing from the value{ Against this exposure of the cruelty and 
of a shilling at the present day.) For every | extortion of a sponging-house, the Debtor's 
night’s lodging afterwards I am charged one! Best Friend sets the companion-picture of the 
shilling, and for my firing one shilling also! hospitality, the economy, and the happiness 
per diem. This is about six times the real, of Newgate; earnestly and affectionately 
value of the latter article of convenience ;! entreating all his embarrassed fellow-crea- 
and yet, forgetful of the large profit he gets! tures to flock to that delightful prison for 
out of me, my excellent friend, the bailiff, the future, whenever they are arrested by 
(B. L., after calling him a Crocodile for five| their unfeeling creditors. How different are 
pages, varies the epithet at the sixth, and! the events, how varied is the scene on the 
speaks of him as a Cannibal), comes in at! new stage! I am arrested, we will say, again 
eight o’clock every night and puts out my!—or, no, let the reader take his turn now, 
fire and extinguishes my candle, whether [| for the writer has surely suffered enough in 
am ready to go to bed at that early hour or| the sponging-house to justify him in resuming, 
not. Finally, when I retire for the night, it; at this point of the narrative, his natural 
is more than probable that I shall find I' character of a solvent man. With your kind 
have to share my bed with one—sometimes, | permission, therefore, you, reader, arearrested, 
even, with two—of my fellow-debtors ; the| this time. You have read the inestimable 
cannibal’s only object being to prey, to the| Treatise of B. LL. Thanks to the warning of 
utmost possible extent, upon his prisoners’ | that philanthropic man, you are too sharp to 
purses, and to give them as little comfort and | be deceived as [ have been; and when the 
convenience in return as he possibly can. bailiff taps you on the shoulder, andasks you 
At breakfast, the next morning, I pay four | where you will go, you answer with a prompt- 
times as much as I ought for my tea, coffee, | ness that confounds the fellow : “Crocodile ! 
or chocolate. I am charged a shilling for|to Newgate. Cannibal! to my happy home 
bread, cheese, or butter. The regular con-|in my county gaol.” You are taken to the 


tract price for my dinner is two shillings, or| Lodge at Newgate, informing the inferior 
three shillings, or as much more as will in-| swine all the way that not one of them will 
clude the expense of the cannibal-bailiff’s| get half-a-crown a day for keeping you. The 
meal along with mine. If he has a wife and Turnkey advances to meet you, with friendly 


daughters I pay more, because the tea and| sympathy beaming in every line of his re- 
sugar for the ladies becomes, in that case, a| spectable and attractive face. You pay him 
necessary part of my bill. If I complain, | six shillings and sixpence, which is all the 
dreadful threats of calling a coach and taking | Civility-money he expects from you. You 
me to Newgate forthwith, silence me in a| pass on to your Ward, and pay ten and six- 
moment, I must object to nothing—not even | pence more to the Steward—generally selected 
to the quality of the liquors of which I con-| from among the ranks of the most charming 
sume such large quantities bydeputy. Though | and accomplished men of the age in which he 
the brandy is “a composition of diverse| lives, Out of this sum he distributes two 
spirituous liquids,” though “the Geneva is| shillings among the Prisoners of your Ward 
fourpence per quartern, and short in mea-|—who love you as their brother in return. 
sure,” though “the wine is horrid base,” I| The remaining eight and sixpence goes into 
must still pay hugely for all, and be particu- | the pocket of the steward, and for that small 
larly careful, on every occasion, to hold my| sum he supplies you with good fires, candles, 
tongue. If I want to vent my repressed| salt, and brooms, during the whole time of 
feclings in a letter to a friend, I must first| your imprisonmeu, no matter how long it 
beg and pray for liberty to compose that|may be. Compare this with the sponging- 
document, and must then pay double price to| house, where I paid a shilling a day for my 
the messenger who takes it to its address. I:| fire and candle, and was left in the dark every 
Tonly give him a penny to put it into the| evening at eight o’clock ! : ook 

post-office, he indignantly puts it into the} As for your meals in Newgate, it is 
fire instead, Even when I fee him liberally|}a luxury only to think of them. You 
he, or some other among the swine, croco-/ mess sociably with the prisoners of your 
diles, and cannibals of the establishment,} Ward who have had your two shillings 
opens my letter and reads it, and declines to|}divided among them, and who love you 
deliver it if there is anything that he hap-|like a brother in return. You have 
pens to dislike, or to consider as personally|an excellent dinner of roast or boiled ; 
offensive in the contents. He takes a pre-| you pay fourpence or, at most, six ence for 
cisely similar liberty with any letters which it ; and you order what you like to drink and 
my friends send to me, unless they are wise! are not required to pay for a drop more than 
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you have actually consumed. When your 
free and solvent friends from outside come 
to pay you a visit, they are allowed access to 
you from eight in the morning till nine at 
night, you are at perfect liberty to talk to 
them as long as you please, and need have no 
fear that any prison-authority will be mean 
enough to listen outside your door. When I 
was in the sponging-house, and when my 
friends came to see me, a crocodile with his 
ear at the key-hole was part of the necessary 
furniture of the establishment. Oh, the hap- 

iness of being in Newgate! you remember 

ow my letters were treated by the swine of 
the sponging-house? Your letters are carried 
for you with the swiftest despatch by the 
safest of special messengers for any small 
pay. you please to offer. Oh, the privi- 

ge of inhabiting one’s county gaol! Can 
words describe your life of comfort and 
economy as contrasted with my wretched 
existence of squalorand expense ? No, words 
cannot describe it; but the superior elo- 
quence of figures may compass the achiev- 
ment. Let us, to complete the parallel, 
examine and compare (under the authority 
of B. L.) the respective daily bills that you) 
and I have to pay—I for staying four and | 
twenty hours in a sponging-house : you, for 
staying four and twenty hours in the Debtors’ 
side of Newgate prison. 

This is the Bill paid by the insolvent author 
to the Cannibal of a Sponging-House in the 
year seventeen hundred and twenty-four, for 
one night’s lodging and one day’s expense : 
£8 d. 

0 2 0 
010 


For my night’s lodging 
For my breakfast . 
For one quart of drink at my 
breakfast, of which I did not 
swallow one drop . ° . 
For half-a-pint of brandy, which 
likewise never approached my 
lips ° 
For my dinner ° . 
For my drink at dinner: one 
glass to me, and all the rest 
to the bailiff ° — 
Brandy after dinner, half-a-pint : 
entirely used in assuaging the 
bailiff’s colic ° ° 
Tobacco and pipes: to quiet the 
bailiffs nerves after he had re- 
covered from the colic ‘ 
My keeper's dinner (and a much 
better one than mine) . . 
My keeper’s day’s attendance on 
me. ° e 
My supper. . 
My drink at supper 
Brandy at supper: 
keeper’s colic , 


. . 


for the 


1 


—_—_—_ —_- 


My total 0 17 


This is the Bill paid by the insolvent reader 
to the paternal authorities of Newgate, in the 
year seventeen hundred and twenty-four, for 
one night's lodging and one day’s expense: 
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For your night’s lodging . 
For your breakfast 
For your dinner 
For your supper . e % 
For your drink, all day, allowing 
you three quarts of beer, and 
remembering that none of your 
keepers are officially attacked 
with colic ° . 


009 


Your total . 0 2 8 


From this comparison of bills it appears 
that you save (in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-four) fifteen shillings and 
three-pence a day by going straight to New- 
gate instead of going into a sponging-house, 
Having carried his parallel safely forward 
to this striking and unanswerable result, 
B. L. wisely leaves his facts and figures to 
speak for themselves, and closes that part 
of his Treatise which has established his 
claim to the honorable title of The Debtor's 
Best Friend. It would be a curious sub- 


ject for investigation to ascertain how far 


the parallel instituted by B. L. might hold 
good in the present day. The author can 
only excuse himself for not making the in- 
quiry, by confessing, to his shame, that he 
has not public spirit enough to qualify him- 
self for properly collecting the necessary 
facts, by becoming a debtor and entering a 
sponging-house. He is. as anxious, in his 
way, as the anonymous “B. L., of Twick- 


|enham” to promote “the public good,” but 


his patriotism has its limits, and he finds 
that bailiffs and turnkeys stand at some 
distance on the outer side of his mental 
boundary-line. Having confessed his weak- 
ness in these plain terms, he will ask per- 
mission to abandon the topic of imprison- 
ment for debt, content with having given 
the reader some idea of the abuses of 
sponging-houses and the merits of county 


‘\gaols in the last century, and perfectly 


willing to resign the honour of discussing 
the subject in its modern bearings, to any 
other gentleman who can speak from that 
superior position of practical experience to 
which he most devoutly hopes that he himself 
may never attain. 


THOR AND THE GIANTS. 


A portion of the Edda, or chief religious 
book of the Pagan Scandinavians, is en 
grossed by the adventures on earth of the 
God Thor, the Thunderer, who seems to 
combine some of the attributes of the Greek 


Jupiter and Hercules. Like the former, he 
was the mightiest of the Gods, at least in the 
estimation of some of the northern nations, 
though others regarded Odin as the chief,— 
like the latter, he went about from land to land 
performing extraordinary feats of valour and 
clearing the world of evil things. There was 
something of a celestial prize-fighter charac- 
ter about him, as there was about the per 


erect 
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former of the Twelve Labours; but he was 

revered by the old Scandinavians as a divine 

embodiment of strength and courage working 

towards noble ends, Worshipped, ages ago, 

as a heaveuly being veritably existing in some 

far-off Paradise, he has now passed into the 
| region of phantoms and dead faiths ; but he 
| has left his mark on Europe. We call a 
day of the week after him to this moment, 
and scholars write books to explain his wor- 
ship and his attributes. 

One of the most striking stories related of 
him in the Edda, is that which refers to his 
adventures in the Land of the Giants. It 
appears to have been the origin of all the 
northern fairy-tales in which portentously 
big men are introduced; and one of its 
incidents manifestly suggested a trick played 
by our old friend Jack the Giant-Killer on 
his treacherous host, the Welsh monster—a 
trick which, in the days of long ago, used to 
excite in us a mingled feeling of apprehen- 
sion and merriment. Giants are very com- 
mon in Scandinavian fable and mythology. 
The first inhabitants of the world, according 
to the Edda, were giants, the chief of whom 
—Ymir—was slain by Odin and the other 
sons of Bér, who converted his body into the 
earth, his blood into the sea, his bones into 
mountains, his teeth into rocks, his hair into 
trees, his skull into the heavens, and his 

brains into clouds. At the same time, all 
| the other giants were destroyed, excepting 
| one, from whom we may imagine proceeded 
those Titanic anomalies which, in subsequent 
ages, lurked in caverns and lonely places 
until exterminated by the knights-errant and 
other heroes of medizval romance. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to 
|| discourse about these matters, but to recite 
|| the story of Thor and the giants. 


| 


It happened, in the early ages of the world, 
that the God Thor and his two male com- 
panions, Thialfi and Loki, and his female 
companion, Raska, were wandering about 
from place to place in search of adven- 
tures. One day, after they had been 
walking many miles, they found themselves, 
about night-fall, in a great open country 
which seemed all waste, and silent, and soli- 
tary. However, after much wandering, they 
lit upon a vast empty house, and entering the 
gate (which was of so prodigious a size that it 
occupied one whole side of the building), 
slept there soundly for atime. But, in the 
middle of the night, there came upon them a 
sound of roaring, as when the sea-waves 
wrestle with the winds on the wild northern 
shores, And the walls of the house were 
Violently shaken therewith, and the earth 
quaked beneath them, and the caverns in 
some mountains nigh at hand gave back the 
| Sound in a very strange and ghostly tashion. 
| So Thor’s three companions crept into a side 
chamber for safety; but Thor caught up his 
heavy mallet (wherewith he had slain many 
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great giants and wild beasts, and other 
strange creatures), and stood at the entry 
until the noise ceased, and the echoes sick- 
ened and died among the mountains. After 
this the four companions slept quietly until 
morning. 

Now, when the light began to dawn, Thor 
walked out, and lo! he saw, coming towards 
him, a giant very grim and terrible, whose 
height and breadth were marvellous to be- 
hold. And Thor said to this giant (whose 
snoring during the night was what they had 
heard), “ What is thy name?” The giant told 

| him his name was Skrymir. “ But,” he added, 
\“T need not ask thy name, for I know thou 
| art the God Thor.” He then asked Thor if 
| he had seen his glove lying about. Thor said 
he had not; but, anon, the giant stretched 
forth his hand, and took up the house where- 
in they had been sleeping, as any ordinary 
}man might a bird-cage ; and then Thor per- 
ceived that that was the giant’s glove, and 
not a mansion, as he had supposed ; and that 
the side chamber in which his companions 
had taken refuge was the thumb. But, pre- 
sently, agreeing that they would all join 
company, Thor threw his wallet over his 
shoulder, and they set out. They passed 
through many strange countries, and over 
great rugged mountains, and across valleys, 
}and through black forests of oak and pine 
| trees, where the wild creatures leapt up from 
| their lairs and secret dwellings, and fled be- 
| fore them like gusts of wind. But every place 
| was solitary and deserted, as far as human 
creatures were concerned; and the land ap- 
| peared as if it slept under enchantment, and 
the silence that drooped heavily over all things 
seemed to sing and whisper in their ears. 

And so they marched all day till night 
came round again, and they found themselves 
in a deep forest: wherefore, and because of 

| the darkness, they laid them down beneath 
'the trees, and rested. Presently, Thor es- 
| sayed toundo his wallet, but could not ; and, 
| being enraged at the giant (whom he accused 
|in his mind of having tampered with the 
knots), he seized his mallet, and launched it 
at Skrymir’s head. But Skrymir only turned 
| in his sleep, and asked, “ What leaf has fallen 
ion me?” Then Thor, answering nothing, 
| went beneath an oak tree, and tried to sleep ; 
| and his three companions also retired under 
| the shelter of overhanging branches, and tfe'l 
istraightway into deep repose. but sleep 
|came not to the weary eyelids of Thor ; for 
the snoring of the giant, as on the previous 
night, made such gusty clamours up and 
down the dark avenues of the wood, that it 
was as if a tempest had hurtled round the 
place. And Thor lay listening to the horrible 
riot, and the no less horrible echoes, that 
leapt up barking from the black distances, 


‘as if the heli-wolf Fenrir were there with a 


thousand throats ; and anon his heart swelled 
within him with the greatness of his wrath, 
and he wished that Skrymir were in the 
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lowest pit of Niflheim (abode of anguish), 
And in the midst of his wrath he rose, and, 
nigh blind with passion, dashed his mallet 
into the giant’s skull, insomuch that it sank 
up to the handle. But Skrymir only turned 
as before, and cried, “ What grain of dust 
has fallen on my head?” Whereupon, Thor, 
being utterly astounded, went back beneath 
the oak ; and, watching the giant till he was | 
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of the earth. So Thor replied that he would 
drink with any mar in that company. Where- 
upon, the cupbearer, filling a large horn to 
the brim, gave it to Thor ; and the king com- 
manded him to empty it at a draught. Then 
Thor raised it to his mouth, and drank long 
and mightily, even such a draught as the sons 
of Bir might have taken after the great la- 
bour of fashioning the heavens and the earth 


(Conducted by | 


asleep again, essayed once more to crush his} from the body of Ymir; but, when he had 
skull to dust. Grasping his mallet with both | done, he seemed scarcely to have drunken a 
hands till the knuckles became white,* he|single drop, At this, the king taunted him, 
launched the weapon at Skrymir’s head, as | and bade him try again, and do better ; and 
if it had been a thunderbolt out of Valhalla ;| he drank till his breath failed him and his 
but the giant only rose to his feet, and called | ribs ached. Yet still the liquor was scarcely 
out, “The feather of some small bird has|diminished, and wonder and wrath strove 
dropt upon my cheek.” Then, perceiving it | within him for the mastery, and his face was 
was day, he forbore to lie down again; and, | a battle-field of passions. 

telling Thor and his three companions that} “Why, how now, Thor?” cried the king, 
they were not far from the city of Utgard, he| his visage wrinkling with laughter as he 
gave them afew words of advice. “If you!spoke. “Thou mayst be a mighty man 
think of going thither,” he said, “I would | among the gods ; but thou art a small man 
recommend you not to be too forward or self-| here. Yet try one more ere thou quite de- 
confident ; for the followers of Utgard-Loki| spairest.” And Thor clutched again at the 
are all giants like myself, and will not brook | cup, and drank till his sides collapsed with 
the insolence of little fellows like you. Your | the vehement in-drawing of his breath ; but, 
way to the city lies eastward: for myself,|as the liquor still seemed near the top, he 
my road is to the north, beyond those rocks] resolved to give up the attempt. So all the 








in the far distance.” And, bidding them} courtiers declared that he was worsted. 
farewell, he vanished away into the thickest 
part of the wood. 

Now, as soon as he was gone, the four 
companions went their way, and came at last, | 


about noon, to a wide plain, in the middle 
whereof they beheld the city of which the | 
giant had spoken, with many fair towers and | 
palaces, and all shut in with a wall and a 


great gate. And, when they came to the| 
gate, they crept between the bars (which 
were very wide apart), and, entering the 
city, beheld dwellings that were like the 
cliifs of the Northern Sea for height and mas- 
siveness, and men whose heads were exalted 
like the roofs of temples, and children that 
were bigger than the men of other lands. 
Then Thor and his followers went into the 
king’s palace, and saluted the king, who re- 
garded them with a scornful smile, and said 
to his courtiers, “ That stripling there must 
be Thor.” Turning to the god, he asked, 
“What feats can you and your male friends 
perform ? for we allow no one to stay here 
who cannot surpass all men in prowess.” 
Then Loki said he could eat faster than any 
one, and Thialfi said he could vanquish the 
whole world in running. But, upon being 
put to the trial, they were both defeated ; for 
the adversary of Loki, who was called Logi, 
consumed not merely the flesh that was set 
before them, but the bones too, which Loki 
could in no wise compass ; and Thialfi could 
not at all keep pace with a young man named 
Hugi, against whom he was matched. 

Then the king commanded Thor to give 
him some proof of those great powers for 
which he was renowned among all the nations 
~ * This fine and truly vital image occurs in the Edda. 





“You shall next try to lift my cat from 
the ground,” said the king ; and, as he spoke, 
a great black cat came leaping into the hall. 
Then Thor advanced scornfully towards the 
cat, thinking to lift her with a single hand; 
but, though he strained all his sinews, he 
could only raise one paw. So he was again 
declared to be vanquished; and his choler 
was roused mightily, and his face grew white 
with rage. But, seeing all the people laugh- 
ing at him, he spoke out, and said, “ Let me 
see who will wrestle with me in my wrath.” 
And the king answered, “Thou art so poor a 
hand in all feats of strength and skill that 
none of my men would condescend to wrestle 
with thee ; but let some one bring hither my 
nurse, Hela. The old crone will do well 
enough to encounter the god Thor.’ And 
there entered into the hall a haggard old 
woman, and she was as thin as any leaf in 
autumn-tide, and her head was a skull, very 
ghastly and amazing to look at. Thor 
wrestled with her valiantly and long ; but at 
last the old woman brought him upon one 
knee. So Thor was once more branded with 
defeat ; and he gnawed his lips with vexation. 

However, they all supped richly together, 
and next day the king took his guests beyond 
the gates, and said to Thor, “ You are indeed 
a mighty one ; for, ever since you met with 
me, you have been under enchantment. But 
I must now make all things plain unto you. 
Know, then, first of all, that Iam the giant 
Skrymir whom you met in the desert, where, 
by the secret power of my spells, I fastened 
your wallet with a magic chain, so that the 
knot thereof was impossible to be untied. 
Secondly, when, in the forest, you thought 
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you smote me with your mallet, you did in 
truth but smite a great rock which lieth 
thereabout, but which you could not perceive, 
because of the enchantment I had put upon 
you; and, when you pass that way again, 
you will behold three narrow valleys in the 
rock, which were caused by the blows of your 
mallet. So with your companions in their 
trials of skill in my palace. It was no won- 
der that Loki could not vanquish Logi, or 
that Thialfi should have been beaten by Hugi; 
for both the victors were spirits. Logi wasa 
Devouring Flame, Hugi was Thought. As 
for yourself, the horn which you essayed to 
empty reached at one end even to the great 
main of waters itself; and, when you next go 
by the sea-side, you will see that the ocean 
is marvellously diminished. The cat whose 
_ you lifted from the ground was no eat, 

ut the great Midgard Serpent, which en- 
compasseth all this earth.* Strong was our 
terror when we saw you drag that old snake 
so high towards heaven that scarcely could 
he maintain his coils about the world. Lastly, 
it was truly amazing that the haggard woman 
could only bring you upon one knee ; for 
know, O son of the gods! it was Death you 
wrestled with,” + 

Then Thor marvelled greatly, and wrath 
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with one voice. “ Beds, and a supper; we 
hope the house isn’t full.” 

“There is but one bed, sirs,” replied the 
maiden, pityingly. 

“ We hope it’s a Bed of Ware!” ejaculated 
the party, piously. 

“T dinna ken,” rejoined she ; “’tisa mattrass 
bed, and holds, may be, two; but I'll wake 
the mistress.” 

Good William Ritson of Wastdale Head 
and his wife are the last two persons in the 
world to make difficulties or to be put out of 
temper. They both got up immediately, and, 
by their help and the maiden’s, a fire was 
kindled and bacon and eggs were on the table 
in the pleasant eating-room beside the kitchen 
in an inconceivably short time. As for beer 
and spirits, such accommodation we well 
knew could not be there supplied, and we 
had alleviated that misfortune by bringing 
some with us from the inn at the foot of 
Wastwater, besides which the milk was 
divine. Then, for sleeping, there were two 
beds after all ; and university men who will 
pedestrianise in out-of-the-way valleys after 
midnight must be content with indifferent 
lodging, Some visitors were to leave in the 
morning ; so, for the next night, the tempta- 
tion of a bed apiece was offered to us. If 





was strong within him, and he poised his| acres of down, however, had been spread 
mallet with a view to launching it at the | upon this occasion for our especial use, none 
head of the king ; but the giant and the city | of us could possibly have slept sounder, nor— 








had vanished, and nothing was about but a 


great solitude, and the grass grew rank and 
wild all round. 


And so the four companies went silently 
on their way, thinking of many things. 
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WET-FOOTED, weary, and with a mountain 
appetite, we, a Reading party of four, arrived 
at Wastdale from the sea-coast, after mid- 
night, and were directed to the little farm- 
house by its whiteness, and not by candle 
gleam. The good fulks are not fashionable 
in those parts, and had all gone to bed. 

“ Wow, wow, wow, wow !” cried the sheep- 
dog very shrilly, and adding something to 
himself against us in his throat, which we 
could not quite catch. “Wow, wow, wow, 
wow !” bayed the deep-mouthed hound, who 
is fox-hunter, hare-hunter, and vermin-killer, 
all in one, amongst the Cumberland fells. 
But neither of these woke their master. 
When we knocked at the door, however, a 
female servant opened one of those hinged 
panes which still do duty in the lake country 
for window sashes, and inquires what was 
our “Wull ?” 


“Beds,” demanded the Reading party, | 


eee 


* This serpent, according to the ancient Scandinavian 
belief, is te remain clasped round the world until the 
last day, when Thor is to bruise his head. 

t Inatranslation of the Edda now before the writer, 


| some of us—longer. 

I declare I was down-stairs the first, and 
had the first view of what is, without question, 
the finest valley in England. The highest 
mountains which we boast of are all clust- 
ered about its head, which forms the centre 
knot of the great mesh-work of the northern 
fells. Scawfell Pike, three thousand one 
hundred and sixty ,feet, is of course the 

| loftiest ; but its giant companions, Yew- 
barrow, Kirkfell, and the Pillar, are very 
little short of it; while all of them are in- 
vested with a certain savage grandeur denied 
to most English hills from their descending 
sheer, almost perpendicularly, into the valley, 
and being composed entirely of crags without 
any turf. Great Gable, however, is an ex- 
ception to this ; one side of its huge pyramid 
being an enormous steep of grass-land, 
looking very tempting and even easy to the 
climber—until he begins to climb. The 
lake is dark and terrible enough, and its far- 
famed rainbow-coloured screes are very bad, 
although not impossible walking ; but the 
view is flat in that direction, and very inferior 
| to that up Wastdale Head. This valley has 
the appearance of a complete cul-de-sac from 
the enormous height of its passes; and, in 
truth, we were so happy in it, that we should 
have scarcely cared had there been no way 
out of it, The pass to Ennerdale—not that 
of Black Sail, which is Piccadilly compared 


the crone is called El'i, or Old Age; but in another} to it, but the Dalesmen’s Pass—looks just 
Version of the story she is described as Hela, or Death.| jikatwo or three thousand feet of wall. 


This is the more striking idea, and is thorefore here 


adopted. 


After the trout was eaten—which is caught 
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{Conducted by 


in greater numbers here, perhaps, than any-| of the most glorious pleasures which I ever 
where in the north country—and the eggs | experienced ; an enjoyment which not the 
and bacon (again), and the oat-cake, and the | metropolis of the world could have afforded 
excellent honey, we started to spend our day|us, and, indeed, few places in England so 
in Wastdale. well as Wastdale Head. Pussing on to Pease 
The hamlet, consisting of five houses, is six | Gill, close by where the ravine is many 
miles from the little village of Strands, and} hundred feet sheer, and the torrent fills up 
about three times that distance, even across} the gully under a huge natural archway, we 
the fells, from anything like a town; but it| took up our station a long distance up the 
is not behindhand in civilisation. There isa’ steep side leading to the chasm, and using 
church—less, surely, than any church save indiscriminately our sticks and legs for 
those upon mantel-pieces, with a slit in the’ screws, loosened the mightiest stones from 
roof for missionary coppers—and a school-| their moist beds, and set them rolling. It 
house smaller still. William Ritson, who has| was hard work enough with the very large 
much natural cleverness, and a simple honesty | ones, it is true ; but what a rich repayment ! 
such as no education can bestow, laments| The huge mass set on end first revolves 
that he is no “scholard” himself, allowing | slowly, then faster, then faster, then bounds, 
that he should not get on very well without | then leaps like a very antelope, leaps higher 
his gude wife’s larning ; but the next gene- and broader, setting this and that boulder, 
ration is erudite enough. Upon seeing an! almost as large as itself, in motion likewise, 
apparition afar off, of a person in a black coat | leading a great army of boulders, bounding 
—a rare bird in such a place, and like unto a/ and splitting, to the very edge of the preci- 
black swan—we asked of a native what it) pice, then springing right out into space— 
might mean. “ Yon’s priest !” was the reply ;| and hark !—perhaps crashing on some unseen 
that old designation still clinging to the projection, and rending the very fibres of the 
clergy in these out-of-the-way fell parishes. rock, or falling, after a long silence, plomb 
It was not the first visit of two of our) into the centre of the abysm—into the depths 
party to Wastdale, so we took our way | of the mountain-stream. 
towards Pease Gill, under Scawfell Pike,| At first we were too drunk with the new 
without any hesitation. The guide-books wine to proceed scientifically; it was grand 
of the lake district place the highest water- enovgh to deafen ourselves with the sullen 
fall upon Buttermere, and call it one hun-| echoes which we forced out of grey Scawfell, ,| 
dred and sixty feet; but it is plain that) to listen to that solemnest of sounds, the | 
their authors never saw Greta Forces ; they | “noise of rocks thrown down” a steep place 
fall down from those roofless, rocky grandeurs | into the void ; but presently we went about 
yonder, which bold Professor Wilson calls the matter more designedly ; we began to 
“the devil's suite of show apartments in calculate to a tolerable nicety what road 
Scawfell,” that really (now he has mentioned | these terrible fellows would travel, what 
it) have very much an appearance of that) track they would lay bare and ruinous upon 
kind, and there were six gentlemen ushers of their pitiless way, and the sight of the 
his—ravens—in his outer chambers during | destruction which they wrought at random 
the whole of our visit. | set us upon more ravage and better planned; 
“ Now, don’t—don’t be a fool!” cried the upon the verge of the precipices were many 
rest of us, while Hotspur would come down trees of various hardy kinds, but chiefly 
the shelving tongue which separates these mountain ashes, growing out, some quite 
two roaring ghylis that take their dreadful | horizontally, some at an inclination with their 
leaps upon either hand. I, for my part, could | tops, and part of their trunks exposed to us; 
not look at him; he never could get over! we directed our natural artillery for the 
that neck of land where it narrows between especial destruction of these beautiful gifts of 
the abysms, I felt sure, slippery as it was; nature, the only peaceful features of the 
with recent rains, and affording only one| rugged scene; of one at a time of course, 
huge stone for a certain footing. He was and I am ashamed to say that we killed two 
nearing it, I knew, from my friends’ silence. | of them upon the spot, and left a third in an 
Presently a sharp ery arose, and the sound of | almost hopeless condition. It took a very long 
a heavy body falling, striking as it fell| time, however, to accomplish this; the mis- 
against the rocks, and so into the torrent. |siles sometimes missed their mark altogether, 
My knees were loosened, my brain whirled | or sheared a branch or two off, as though they 
round and round, and I felt positively sick | had been cut with a knife, or leapt rightover 
with horror. the very tree-top with too high a range ; or, 
“ Jim-a-long-a-Josey!” hollaed Hotspur, | using up all our shot and shell in that parti- 








from a place of safety, and by way of en-| 
couragement to the bounding stone. He had 
but just touched this reliable-looking monster 
with his foot when it served him that trick, 
and he had had to creep down backwards 
upon hands and knees over the difficult spot. 
However, this incident suggested to us one 


cular battery, we had often to bring our ma- 
terial from a distance, and with the greatest 
labour ; but we enjoyed ourselves at it most 
thoroughly, nor can I imagine a more poetical 
and fitting means of defending one’s native land 
than these similar weapons which the Tyrolese 
provided for their Austrian invaders, 
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“T rather wish there were a few Austrians| Wastdale volume, not even of those huge 


in Pease Gill to-day,” cried one of us. 

“I should rather prefer Russians,” said 
another. 

“If I could be sure of the right men,” 
quoth Hotspur, setting, with his foot, half a 
hill in motion as he spoke, “I should like it 
to be choke full of Delhi Sepoys.” 

But, for my part, I thought killing the 
mountain ashes was bad enough. It gave us 
a tremendous appetite for the trout and fowls, 
and broiled ham and eggs (again), when we 
got home (home is just the word for that 
clean and pleasant farmhouse, with all its 
handsome inmates anxious to do their best to 
please) ; and after dinner, before the sports 
began, which take place in Wastdale upon 
most evenings, I felt inclined to sit a little 
with a cigar and read. 

The things most wanted here, however, 
where it sometimes rains, are books, nor did 
I chance to find one, with the exception of a 
Shepherd’s Guide. This is a large, pictorial 


| 


extracts from the Excursion, which embellish 
most of these books in Lakeland, and of the 
original verses I am afraid these are the best; 


“ The vehicles here are rather scarce, 
There is not even a one-horse hearse ; 
But Willy Ritson’s a merry old chap, 
And knows all the country without a map.” 


One does not at first see how the want of 
conveyances can be made up in any way 
by the goodnature of our good landlord, but 
upon looking further into the book, the coup- 
lets seem to have some connection too. 

“ James S., John S., and Miss J. were con- 
veyed over Sty Head Pass by an experienced 
guide,” they write; a statement which cer- 
tainly speaks very highly for the robust cha- 
racter of the north country dalesmen. Some 
other persons give us to understand that they 


lare “upon a pedestrian tour, and have be- 


come a little tired.” Upon which a critic 
appends this note—“ We advise these people 


work, and promises very well upon first ap-|to read Walkings Dictionary.” One peculi- 


pearance, but from every wood-cut having 
the same subject—a sheep—and all the letter- 
press treating solely of the different marks 
by which the ownership of stray wanderers 
may be discovered, the volume is on the 
whole monotonous. To an unpastural stu- 
dent, indeed, its information is even unintel- 
ligible. “Twinters are generally redded,” 
says the Guide, but how am I to know that 
this means that two-year-olds have a red 
mark across them, or how should I recognise 
these nice distinctions if I met with a stray 
mutton in my field, “cropped near ear, upper 
key bitted far, a pop on the head, and another 
at the tail head, ritted, and with two red 
strokes down both shoulders.” Putting this 
work aside I, therefore, asked for the Visitors’ 
Book, which is, of course, kept everywhere 
in the Lake District. I wanted it chiefly for 
its poetry, having recently committed to me- 
mory a pleasing stanza (forming the whole 
poem), written at the Swan Inn at Grasmere, 
and hoping to find something similar by the 
same author ; the lines ran thus: 


* Where lake and mountain lay in sweet unite, 
And Terra yields to many a spreading tear; 
Where fleecy clouds adorn each swelling height, 
And form the neighbourhood we call Grasmere.” 


Besides this particular expectation, I con- 
fess I like dipping intoa Visitors’ Book. One 
reads in it the name, perhaps, of some dear 
friend, and the knowledge that he too has 
enjoyed the scenes in which we are delight- 
ing is very pleasant : or our own name, per- 
haps, occurs in it written years and years 
ago under different circumstances, when we 
were younger, but not blyther either, which 
38 a consoling reflection, and even if our con- 
dition is changed for the worse, the memory 
of the days that are no more, though sad, is 
always sweet, 


There is not a great deal of poetry in the 


' 


arity of all writers in Visitors’ Books is, that 
they tell us where they were yesterday, and 
where they are going to-morrow, with the 
most elaborate distinctness, as though they 
were playing some game of Follow-my- 
Leader with the universal tourist. It is 
extremely rare to find so undetailed a state- 
ment of a gentleman’s movements as the fol- 
lowing : 

“Mr. R., upon his return after a protracted 
tour to the Hampshire Lowlands.” Where- 
upon the censor who always haunts works of 
this kind inquires pertinently, “where are 
the Hampshire Highlands?” This gentle- 
man has all the severity, if not the acuteness, 
of a Croker. At the conclusion of some lines 
beginning— 

“ Oh, happy day that fix’d our choice 
To come and see this beautiful place,” 


he writes, “ Extract from Shakspeare, Milton, 
or some other swell, we suppose.” Where a 
learned tourist has chosen to sign his name 
in Hebrew or in Arabic, he notes, “ This man 
is a snob for his pains;” and thereupon a 
second critic, more satirical still, rejoins, 
“Don’t be jealous, you snob.” Here again, 
where W. and N. inform us that they 
“walked over from Keswick, cum equus, 
were much pleased with the scenery and the 
lamb chops; and washed in the stream be- 
hind the house.” Number One remarks, 
“Bad Latin,” as information to the illiterate ; 
but upon the whole he prefers to confine 
bimself to writing the words “Shut up!” 
wherever he considers a visitor's remarks 
have exceeded their proper limit. 

Almost everybody laments the want of 
beer at Westdale Head. Poor William Rit- 
son is very particular in denying us this 
luxury since an infamous exciseman, pretend- 
ing to faint, in order to get a drop of malt 
liquor out of him, informed against his 
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host, and got him fined twenty pounds ; one 
person even bewails the lack of beer in im- 
mortal verse, or verses : 


* There was a farm house at Wastdale, 
Where the one thing they wanted was ale ; 
You could have milk and water, 

But not ale and porter, 
At that snug little house at Wastdale.” 


But there are weak brethren, too, upon the 
other side of the question, who, in soberest 
prose, “are glad to find a village without a 
public-house in it, yet affording such good 
entertainment for man and horse.” 

The best of all the remarks, perhaps, and 
the most to the purpose is that of Joseph W., 
Liverpool, who informs us that “ Parties at a 
loss for a bell in the parlour, will find the 
attendant tractable when whistled on!” 
With which the Visitors’ Book concludes. 

Towards evening the whole population— 
about thirty souls—repaired to a small 
green field in the centre of the vast moun- 
tain amphitheatre, to take part in, or be 
spectators of the games. There was a great 
deal of good practice wrestling, and we our- 
selves were very good-naturedly initiated by 
the Westdale youth in the seven scientific 
ways of being thrown. Young John Ritson 
took us all—one down another come on—and 
felled us all very satisfactorily. He is a 
rising athlete in those parts, and exhibited 
to us several belts he had gained at 
various neighbouring meetings, of which his 
father seemed to be to the full as proud as 
he. Jumping, too, we had, of a rare kind, 
the performers starting with a couple of 
huge stones, which they cast from them just 
as they made their spring, in order to give 
them an extra impetus; and we also had 
jumping on all fours,—an importation into 
Westdale of our own, and one which very 
much delighted the aborigines. 

Not till the giant shadows of the Western 
Fells had started across the little field, and 
presently filled all the vale with gloom, did 
we leave that merry scene, which was undis- 
figured by drunkenness or quarrel; then, 
gladly vacating our stately parlour, we 
joined the good folks in the kitchen for the 
remainder of the evening, with their pipes 
and—tea. Very pleasant hearing were the 
tales William Ritson told us of beck and 
fell, new and interesting of themselves, and 
not the less attractive because now and then 
we were obliged to ask the meaning of a 
term or two—better Saxon than we South- 
erners knew how to speak. He told us 
many a story of old Scawfell Top yonder, 
whereon the sappers built their nests at 
survey time, which once were blown about 
their ears at midnight, so suddenly that the 
whole sixteen men came stumbling, how they 
could, through storm and darkness, down to 


Wastdale Head, transformed to Highlanders 
—without their nether garments. After 
this, they built their stations on the Pikes, 
one upon each side, so that they might 
change their quarters with the wind ; but in 
later times, the soldiers lived below, and 
only climbed up to their eyrie in the day- 
time; one of whom, by long custom, was 
wont to ascend those three steep crayset 
miles in sixty minutes, and to descend in 
forty. Years ago, a sergeant, who had been 
employed here upon survey, and had marked 
how solitary a spot the hamlet was, desert- 
ing from his regiment afterwards, came to 
this lone valley with wife and child, and 
dwelt there for a great space of time, after 
which he leisurely crossed the seas, 

Then we had descriptions—such as I have 
sometime read in old books of pastimes—of 
fox and hare-hunting among the fells, and in 
particular of hunting the sweetmeart, which is 
asort of polecat without the unpleasant smell. 
Best of all, perhaps, were the incidents of 
mountain travel in the winter times. How 
statesmen—that is, small farmers, such as 
Ritson himself—and shepherds had alike to 
explore the perilous icy fells for sheep, crag- 
fast or injured ; and still more how, when one 
of their small society was missing, or bebind 
his expected time, the whole dale would 
sally out with lights, and searching for him 
diligently over these inhospitable hills, nor 
often fail to find him. 

“Surely,” said we, “if a man fell down 
Pease Gill, or any such place, it would be 
useless enough to go to look for him.” 

“ Nay, but,” said William, “one of our folk 
did fall there, when I was a young chap, and 
I helped to fetch him home.” 

The poor fellow had set off to look after 
his sheep upon Scawfell, and did not return at 
evening ; therefore, four men, his neighboursin 
the scriptural sense, turned out into the snow 
and night with lanterns, and tracked his foot- 
marks up the very beckside we had gone 
that morning, and along the shelving bank 
bordering the chasm, at the brink of which 
the footmarks ceased. Then they knew he 
had fallen over, and must needs be a dead 
man ; but still, retracing their steps a little, 
they struggled up the icy beck until they 
found spots of blood upon it, and blood upon 
the snow, and soon the man himself, insen- 
sible, and with fractured skull, but not 
without breath; his iron boot-heel had 
caught in a cleft as he descended, and, 
though torn right off from the sole, had 
greatly broken his fali. The four men got a 
ladder, carried him home, as if upon a bier, 
and sent some sixteen miles or so for the 
nearest doctor. The life of the man was 
saved, so that he lived ten years afterwards, 
although such had been the shock that he 
was never rightly “ hissell” any more. 
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